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LA LENGUA ESPANOLA 


UNA CARTA DE DON RAMON MENENDEZ PIDAL 


Senores Aurelio M. Espinosa y Lawrence A. Wilkins. 
Mis queridos amigos: 

Desde que en varias ocasiones me comunicaron ustedes los pro- 
yectos y primeros pasos de la American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish, siempre tuve la mayor fe en los resultados. Ahora, las 
nuevas y buenas noticias que ustedes me dan y el primer numero de 
HIsPANIA, que lleg6 a mis manos en estos ultimos dias y que he leido 
con el mayor interés, me hacen ver que la Asociacion no vive princi- 
palmente de esperanzas, sino que avanza ya muy adentro en el terreno 
de las realidades. Y todo esto es satisfactorio para cuantos cultivan 
estudios hispanicos, pues siendo los Estados Unidos el pais donde 
mas incremento toma la ensefianza del espafiol, no puede ser indife- 
rente que para el mejor cultivo de esa ensefianza inicien los pro- 
fesores norte-americanos un importante acto de esmero y consa- 
gracion. 

Al saludar con carifio la util idea de la publicacion de la revista 
jcuanto desearia conversar con ustedes sobre los trabajos y preo- 
cupaciones comunes! Entre éstas, acaso una puede dominar: la 
mayoria de los norte-americanos estudian el espafiol para satisfacer 
una necesidad de comercio espiritual y material con sus vecinos de 
la América espafiola; entonces, la diferencia que hay entre el habla 
de Espafia y la de Hispano-América ;de qué caracter es? ;qué im- 
portancia tiene? 
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El contraste mayor entre el espafiol europeo y el americano lo 
hallaremos, como es natural, en el habla popular. Podemos apre- 
ciar en resumen ese contraste advirtiendo que la diferencia que 
existe entre el habla gaucha, por ejemplo, y la andaluza, es incom- 
parablemente menor que la que hay entre la andaluza y la de las 
montafias leonesas 0 pirenaicas. Y todo el valor de esta compara- 
cién resaltara plenamente afiadiendo que en los estrechos limites de 
la Peninsula, desde Asturias a Cadiz, hay una cantidad de varie- 
dades de lenguaje espafiol que estimo mas pronunciadas y mayores 
en numero que en toda la gran extensién del continente americano, 
desde Nuevo Meéjico al estrecho de Magallanes; y agregando 
ademas que las variedades del espanol peninsular y trasatlantico 
son menores que las del francés o el italiano, con tener éstos una 
extension geografica incomparablemente menor. En otra ocasion 
intentaré explicar este fendmeno. Ahora nos basta el hecho, para 
comprender que las hablas populares hispano-americanas no repre- 
sentan una desviacion extraordinaria respecto de la castellana, ni 
por el numero ni por la calidad de los rasgos en que consisten; no 
ofrece cuestiOn alguna especial para nosotros ahora. 

Nuestro interés tiene que dirigirse a la lengua culta. Sabido es 
que las variedades regionales, tal como viven en el vulgo, ninguna 
por si ni todas juntas representan el habla de las personas cultas o 
la lengua literaria. Mientras cada variedad dialectal vive, como 
sierva del terruno, ligada indisolublemente al territorio donde nacid, 
la lengua culta se dilata sobre estos circulos menores sedentarios, 
y se difunde donde quiera que llega la actividad de los hombres de 
accion o el brillo de las inteligencias mas eficaces que se sirven del 
mismo idioma. Aventureros, comerciantes, magistrados, capitanes, 
tribunos, pensadores . . . cualquiera que necesita hacer vivir una 
idea, util o bella, fuera del lugar donde él nacid, se esfuerza en crear 
y conservar ese lenguaje de mas poderosa virtud, cuya ultima aspi- 
racion es llegar a ser comprendido hasta por los habitantes de los 
ultimos confines de los dialectos hermanos, y por las generaciones 
venideras, logrando el mayor alcance en el espacio y en el tiempo. 
Del esfuerzo aunado de todas los espiritus cultivados y de todos los 
literatos insignes que se han trasmitido el romance mas general de 
Espafia, desde sus comienzos aca, resulta ese producto histérico 
cultural que por antonomasia se llama lengua espafiola, creada por 
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cima de todas sus variedades dialectales, aunque con la colaboracioén 
mas o menos sensible de ellas. 

Claro es que la variedad castellana fué principalisima en esta 
labor ; tanto que su nombre se aplica muy comunmente para designar 
el conjunto del idioma literario. Mas puestos a escoger entre los 
dos nombres de “lengua espaiiola” y “lengua castellana” hay que 
desechar este segundo por menos propio. Nombre “ambicioso y 
lleno de envidia” lo califica el gramatico anédnimo de Lovaina, en 
1559, apoyado, es cierto, en razonamientos incorrectisimos, pero 
obedeciendo a una corriente dominante entonces en favor del otro 
nombre: “lengua espaiola.” Usada esta denominacion desde la 
Edad Media, vino a hacerse mas oportuna en el siglo de oro de 
nuestra literatura, cuando ya la nacién constaba de los reinos de 
Leon, Castilla, Aragon y Navarra unidos. Si Castilla fué el alma 
de esta unidad, los otros reinos colaboraron en el perfeccionamiento 
de la lengua literaria, bastando recordar en la literatura clasica 
nombres navarros, aragoneses 0 valencianos como Huarte, los Ar- 
gensolas, Gracian, Gil Polo y Guillén de Castro, para comprender el 
exclusivismo del nombre “lengua castellana.” Este término, usado 
con mala preferencia por la Academia Espaiiola, induce errdnea- 
mente a creer, dado su valor geografico restringido, que, fuera de 
Castilla, no se habla la lengua literaria sino como una importacion. 
El término “castellano” puede tener un valor preciso para designar 
la lengua del Poema del Cid, cuando la unidad nacional no se habia 
consumado, y cuando el leonés y el aragonés eran lenguas literarias. 
Pero desde fines del siglo XV, la lengua que comprendio en si los 
productos literarios de toda Espafia (pues en ella colaboraron hasta 
los mas grandes autores portugueses, como Gil Vicente y Caméens), 
no puede sino ser llamada “espajiola.” Las otras lenguas que se 
hablan en la Peninsula, son ciertamente espafiolas también, pero no 
son “el espanol” por antonomasia. 

Castilla, la Isla de Francia y Toscana son las cunas de los tres 
idiomas romanicos principales. Francia extendid pronto su nombre 
a toda la Galia, y el “francés” fué nombre indiscutido de la lengua 
nacional, por cima de multitud de dialectos literarios o incultos. 
Toscana no did nombre a toda Italia, y por eso la lengua general 
dej6é el nombre de “toscano” para tomar el de “italiano.” Castilla, 
como tampoco extendié su nombre a toda Espafia, no debe dar nombre 
a la lengua nacional, maxime cuando las diferencias entre las hablas 
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catalanas, aragonesas, castellanas, etc., son sin duda menores en 
numero y calidad que las que existen entre las ladinas, lombardas, 
piemontesas, venetas, toscanas, etc., o entre las variedades picardas, 
francesas y provenzales. 

Por otra parte, el natural de Castilla, claro es que también usa 
regionalismos y, aunque menos que el de otras comarcas, también 
al hablar la lengua de la cultura, tiene que evitar el particularismo 
popular, la peculiaridad familiar, y elevarse al tipo normal literario 
que es el punto de referencia y lazo de union de todos los paises que 
se expresan en espafol. Esto supuesto, cabe preguntar: zen qué 
medida se ha logrado, en el lenguaje culto, la coincidencia entre 
castellanos y americanos, por ejemplo? 

Habremos, ante todo, de buscar la nota caracteristica del habla 
hispano-americana. 

La colonizacion primera de América se verificé por la Corona 
de Castilla, con exclusion de la de Aragon. Por su origen, pues, 
la lengua alli implantada es lengua estrictamente castellana, y re- 
conociendo esta igualdad inicial entre el hispano-americano y el his- 
pano-castellano lo primero que ocurrira preguntar, al buscar un 
matiz diferencial, es si las lenguas indigenas americanas influyeron 
ei el desarrollo del espanol trasatlantico. 

Sabido es que el colono espafiol asocié al indio a su vida, y que 
hoy se conservan en la América espafiola multitud de lenguas in- 
digenas. Pero la influencia de éstas en la fonética del espafiol puede 
decirse que es despreciable ; tan poca es que hasta ahora no es per- 
ceptible con claridad. Como un rasgo de los mas seguros se ha 
atribuido al araucano la r fricativa chilena, y el grupo ¢tr africado, 
semejante a una ch; pero matices de estos mismos sonidos se hallan 
en toda la América espafiola, muy lejos de la influencia araucana, 
y hasta en Espafia misma, de modo que esta aun por conocer la 
verdadera procedencia de ellos. La barbarie de las lenguas indi- 
genas y su enorme cantidad y fraccionamiento, no son circunstan- 
clas propicias para que cualquier rasgo de sintaxis de esas lenguas 
suministre un extranjerismo de cierto crédito y extensién dentro del 
espafiol. El quichta, la lengua mas culta y divulgada de América, 
explica algunos modismos que se usan en las regiones que todavia 
son bilingiies, como el Ecuador, parte del Perti y las provincias 
andinas de la Argentina; el guarani influye algo en el espafiol del 
Paraguay o de Corrientes; algun araucanismo se halla al sur de 
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Chile; pero tenidos estos modismos por vulgares, sin duda que no 
ganaran terreno, y lejos de eso, se desvaneceran con la intensifica- 
cin de la ensefianza y de la comunicacién. En el vocabulario si, 
las lenguas indigenas influyeron mucho el habla colonial, apoyadas 
por la extrafieza de la vegetacion, de la fauna y de la geografia del 
nuevo mundo; pero las meras peculiaridades de vocabulario, y mas, 
si por lo general estan destinadas a objetos naturales nuevos, no 
constituyen en modo alguno una diferencia que por si sola separe 
un grupo lingiiistico. 

En las lenguas indigenas no hallamos, pues, un elemento externo 
que diferencie claramente el habla americana, y acudiremos a bus-- 
carlo con mas éxito tanto en los origenes hispanicos, como en la evo- 
lucion propia del espafiol colonial. El grueso de las primeras emi- 
graciones salié del Sur del reino de Castilla, es decir de Andalucia, 
de Extremadura y de Canarias, por lo cual la lengua popular his- 
pano-americana es una prolongacién de los dialectos espafioles 
meridionales. Espana llev6 a América sus instituciones religiosas, 
sus colegios, universidades y academias, su imprenta, su literatura, 
su civilizacion entera; pero las dificultades de administrar un terri- 
torio inmenso, mucho mayor que el de toda Europa, imponia ine- 
vitables deficiencias a la obra gigantesca. En la colonizacion 
abundaron las clases bajas; y mientras éstas en Espafia vivian en 
conveniente contacto con poblaciones de antiquisima cultura, se 
desarrollaban ahora en las colonias, bien junto a ciudades nuevas 
cuya vida intelectual era forzosamente mas debil que en la Penin- 
sula, bien en completo aislamiento de esos contros urbanos. El 
habla de estas clases bajas habia de producirse con mucha menor 
presion del elemento culto que en Espafia. Ya en la Peninsula el 
popularismo es uno de los caracteres propios de la literatura y ce la 
lengua, savia que produce florecimientos maravillosos como el ro- 
mancero, el teatro clasico, la prosa de Santa Teresa o del mismo 
Cervantes; y ese caracter, en las nuevas condiciones de vida de 
América, se matiza de vulgarismo. La diferencia del matiz es evi- 
dente: lo popular supone la compenetracion del elemento culto con 
el pueblo en general ; lo vulgar supone la mayor iniciativa del pueblo 
inculto. Ahora bien, este matiz de vulgarismo no es sdlo propio de 
la lengua, sino de la literatura y de la vida entera; recuérdese como 
ejemplo, la importancia que en la literatura argentina tiene el 
gauchismo personificado por el Martin Fierro, y la que tiene en la 
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misma politica, personificado por Facundo Quiroga. ;No vemos 
hoy a las generaciones nuevas argentinas esforzandose en combatir 
el gauchismo como una rémora de la cultura? Escojo el ejemplo 
de la Argentina como eminente; positivas atenuaciones habria que 
hacer respecto a Méjico o el Peru, por haber sido los dos centros 
principales de civilizacion colonial. 

Facil es descubrir el resultado de esto que llevamos dicho. La 
conversacion de las personas educadas de la América espafiola es, 
mirada en sus mas salientes rasgos, el habla culta de Andalucia, 
tenida de algun vulgarismo. Al andaluz corresponden, por ejemplo, 
la // confundida con la y', el seseo y el tratamiento de la s final, el 
“ustedes” usurpando su puesto al “vosotros.” ... Al vulgarismo 
responden casos como el voseo, los progresos de la caducidad de 
la d intervocalica en algunos paises, la diptonagcion de hiatos como 
pidn, golpiar, mdiz, badul, la incomprensio6n del impersonal en /u- 
bicron fiestas, el uso de algunos vocablos vulgares, notado por Juan 
de Arona, Cuervo y otros escritores americanos, y en fin, hemos de 
estimar también como vulgarismo tanto el facil neologismo ameri- 
cano como el abuso del diminutivo, si recordamos que el “sermo 
plebejus” tenia de igual modo una mayor libertad que el latin clasico 
para formar voces nuevas y empleaba también largamente el dimi- 
nutivo. 

Claro es que, ninguno de estos rasgos, fuera de los de vocabu- 
lario, aparecera en la lengua é€scrita, como no sea por incultura del 
autor o de la imprenta, 0 como no sea con el proposito de pintar cos- 
tumbres populares. Pero al reconocer el vulgarismo como un rasgo 
del hispano-americano, no podemos menos de insistir en la compara- 
cidn con el latin vulgar, pensando que si éste, que tampoco fué lengua 
escrita, produjo varias lenguas diversas del latin, acaso el hispano- 
americano esté asimismo llamado a producir nuevos idiomas, por 
lo cual, aunque ahora como lengua culta no tuviese un valor diverso 
del espanol, pudiese tenerlo en siglos venideros. Cuervo, en sus 


ultimos anos, preveia, aunque en porvenir muy lejano, una escision 
linglistica en el dominio del espafiol, semejante a la ocurrida en el 
del latin a principios de la Edad Media; pero basta la alusion a los 
primeros tiempos medievales para comprender la enorme disparidad 
en la comparacion. Si en los paises americanos sobreviniese una 


a También en Castilla se confunden la /] y la y. (A. M. E.) 
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época de disgregacién, aislamiento y barbarie, semejante a la que 
peso sobre los pueblos europeos en los primeros siglos de la Edad 
Media, evidentemente la escision se produciria, y cuando esos paises, 
después de varios siglos, rehiciesen su cultura y elevasen de nuevo 
sus hablas populares a lenguas literarias, éstas no se entenderian 
la unaa la otra. Pero si los viajes sobre las olas y sobre las montafias 
son cada vez mas numerosos y rapidos, la circulacion del papel im- 
preso cada vez mas invasora, la comunicacion eléctrica cada vez 
mas audaz y sin trabas, en suma, si el comercio material e ideal rodea 
el planeta entero cada vez con mas vehemente facilidad ;:vale la 
pena de ponerse a prever la disgregacién que ocurriria cuando las 
fuerzas de la civilizacion empiecen a agotarse, cuando las fami- 
lias humanas empiecen a recaer en la barbarie? La civilizacion 
que une a los pueblos y tiende a crear circulos de relaciones mayores 
cada vez, tiende también a extender la accion del primer instrumento 
espiritual del comercic humano, que es el lenguaje. 

Mas a pesar de esto, es cierto que aunque no exista una escision 
especial de hecho entre el espafiol y el hispano-americano, se ha 
querido por algunos provocar una escisidn moral entre ambos. Sar- 
miento, hombre representativo de aquellas generaciones que atin 
miraban con rencor a la antigua metropoli opresora de las nacientes 
republicas, hombre de exageracion polémica, queria que la juventud 
olvidase los “admirables modelos del idioma’ preconizados por 
Bello, y que se preocupase en luchar por adquirir ideas, no en ad- 
quirir formas para expresarlas; por eso predicaba la incorreccién 
gramatical por sistema y por principios. No es que despreciase la 
pureza del lenguaje, que esto no cabia en una inteligencia elevada 
como la suya; sino que creia que la perfeccion formal no podia flore- 
cer en paises poco cultos; la correccion de los defectos vendria con 
la intensificacion del progreso. Pero otros exageraron las ideas de 
Sarmiento, y nacid de la Argentina un movimiento separatista pro- 
nunciado, que perseguia la formacion de un “idioma nacional argen- 
tino.” La tésis lanzada por Juan Maria Gutiérrez, quiso presentarse 
bajo una apariencia sistematica y cientifica en el libro que publicé en 
1900 el francés Abeille, elevando a la categoria de “idioma nacional” 
todos los vulgarismos argentinos. Pero la tésis es en si tan huera 
que al intentar hablar claro y alto se desacredit6 por completo. Otro 
francés, a la vez argentino eminente, P. Groussac, calificé el libro 
de Abeille de “rapsodia en que la ignorancia absoluta del asunto 
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(comenzando por el castellano) toma la forma de una baja adulacion 
al criollismo argentino.” Y la adulacién, arma terriblemente eficaz 
contra el corazon humano, pero no tanto contra las ideas, alarmdé 
ahora a los mismos defensores de la causa, que como Mariano de 
Vedia, al ver la mala catadura de los argentinismos que patrocinaba 
Abeille, huyo de ellos horrorizado. Asi fracasé la idea del idioma 
nacional argentino. Como idea antipatridtica la arrincona E. 
(uesada, resumiendo la opinion general con estas palabras: “Con- 
ceptuo un error gravisimo propender a que se corrompa la lengua 
castellana que nos legaron nuestros padres, y que no solo por razon 
de atavismo, sino de orgullo nacional, debemos tratar de conservar 
limpia para entregarla a nuestros hijos ampliada, si se quiere, pero 
pura de toda escoria.” A lo que yo he podido averiguar entre los 
escritores de toda clase de las generaciones jOvenes argentinas, la 
idea del idioma nacional esta muerta y enterrada siete estados bajo 
tierra. Y téngase entendido que en ninguna otra republica ameri- 
cana ha habido un movimiento semejante al de la Argentina. 

De modo que el acrecimiento de las comunicaciones y las tenden- 
cias ideologicas se aunan para contribuir a que las diferencias re- 
gionales del idioma disminuyan en vez de ahondarse. A ojos vistas 
observamos como esas diferencias van desapareciendo del suelo de 
Espana, donde los dialectos mas pronunciados retroceden, abando- 
nando cada vez nuevo territorio a la lengua oficial. Y a su vez en 
América triunfa tambien manifiestamente la lengua culta sobre las 
variedades regionales. Se ha notado que desde hace medio siglo se 
acentua la costumbre entre los literatos americanos de consultar, si 
ocurre duda, la gramatica o el diccionario; y una muestra mas popu- 
lar de los resultados de esta misma tendencia la tenemos en el hecho 
de que las incorrecciones de lenguaje, que Bello censuraba a los 
chilenos en 1834, se hallen hoy desterradas por la mayor parte, 
gracias a la enseflanza gramatical; siendo notable que entre las ex- 
presiones eliminadas hay alguna como el voseo que parecia extrema- 
damente dificil de desarraigar, por pertenecer a la lengua de la 
mayor intimidad, donde toda coaccion a la espontaneidad parece 
profanadora: pues lo cierto es que el tratamiento de vos, en vez de 
ti, hoy se ha perdido entre la gente educada de Chile, y quiere desa- 
parecer atin entre las clases obreras. Cada dia es mas eficaz la 


voluntad americana de mantener el arquetipo culto del idioma. No 
en vano publicé Cuervo su obra maestra, las Apuntaciones criticas 
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sebre el lenguaje bogotano, bajo el lema de Puiblanch: “Los es- 
panoles americanos, si dan todo el valor que dar se debe a la uni- 
formidad de nuestro lenguaje en ambos hemisferios, han de hacer 
el sacrificio de atenerse, como a centro de unidad, al de Castilla que 
le did el ser y el nombre.” Y el mismo Cuervo, atin en el momento 
de gran pesinmiismo a que arriba aludi, asentaba la ninguna eficacia 
real de sus vaticinios, diciendo: “yo por mi parte declaro que aunque 
juzgo inevitable la disgregacion del castellano en época todavia 
distante, procuraré siempre escribir conforme al tipo existente aun 
de la lengua literaria, aunque de él ocasionalmente se aparten los 
espafioles o los americanos.”’ 

Esta norma de fijeza relativa del idioma domina en los espiritus 
y dominara cada vez mas a pesar de muchas e inevitables disidencias, 
alimentadas por la incultura, por el descuido, 0 por conscientes rebel- 
dias. Dominara cada vez mas, porque la mayor cultura lo exigira 
cada vez con mayor fuerza, aunque la vida de Espafia y la de Améri- 
ca tomase los mas apartados rumbos. 

Pero es que, sean estos rumbos los que quieran, siempre la onda 
vital de Espafia y de Hispano-América vibrara con misteriosos uni- 
senos, y respondera al comtin atavismo. Toda la civilizacion his- 
pano-americana descansa principalmente en su base espafiola, a veces 
con sorprendentes arcaismos, como esas tapadas, que Espafia relegd 
al olvido hace mucho, pero que todavia en las playas del Pacifico 
disfrutan del famoso “socorro de los mantos,” ni mas ni menos que 
las espafiolas del siglo XVII. 

Aun en la época de mayor divorcio moral entre América y Es- 
pafia, la influencia de ésta era mas de una mitad de la influencia ex- 
tranjera que explica el desarrollo literario hispano-americano. En- 
tonces escribia Sarmiento, con su acostumbrada violencia que gusta- 
ba mas de contemplar los defectos que las cualidades: ‘Nosotros 
somos una segunda, tercera o cuarta edicidn de la Espana; no a la 
manera de los libros que corrigen y aumentan en las reimpresiones, 
sino como los malos grabados, cuyas ultimas estampas salen car- 
gadas de tinta y apenas inteligibles. Sus vicios son los mismos de 
que adolecemos nostros, hijos de tal madre, y nuestras costumbres 
no le van en zaga; asi todo lo que alla se ha escrito nos vendra siem- 
pre de perlas.” Y cuando esto decia Sarmiento, se olvidaba de sus 
radicalismos, en materias de idioma, y proponia la pureza y armonia 
del estilo de Larra cual “modelo digno de imitacioén en paises como 
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los nuestros en que la lengua necesita purificarse de los vicios que a 
cada paso encontramos en las asalariadas traducciones francesas.” 

Partiendo también de un presente informe, nuevas generaciones 
americanas esperan con optimismo el porvenir, ese porvenir herma- 
nado de Espafia y América. Asi el novelista venezolano Diaz Ro- 
driguez, al descubrir en el hombre del pueblo espafiol una intacta re- 
serva de fuerzas que duermen esperando magnificos renacimientos 
futuros, comunica al insigne Rodo la fe anhelosa en los comunes 
destinos: “Yo he creido siempre que, mediante América, el genio 
de Espafia, y la mas sutil esencia de su genio que es su idioma, tiene 
puente seguro con que pasar sobre la corriente de los siglos. .. . 
Pero yo no he llegado a conformarme jamas que éste sea el unico 
género de inmortalidad, o si se prefiere, de porvenir a que pueda 
aspirar Espafia. Yo la quiero embebida o transfigurada en América, 
si; pero la quiero también aparte, y en su propio solar y en su per- 
sonalidad propia y continua, muy firme, muy pulcra y muy reve- 
renciada.”’ 

Y si entre los intelectuales de Espafia habia a su vez una glacial 
indiferencia para todo lo trasatlantico, mas helada cuanto mas so- 
plaba el viento delosdiscursos propios de Unidn Ibero-Americana, no 
se puede decir que ese despego exista después de Rubén Dario. 
América con menos agobio de tradicional personalidad, mas franca- 
mente abierta a las influencias extranjeras, era el pais donde mejor 
podia consumarse la transformacion de la poesia moderna espajiola, 
y Espana admiro a Dario, y cada vez reconoce mas ampliamente que 
cada pais americano es un valor que debe contar en la historia litera- 
ria y lingiiistica espafiola. Pero al mismo tiempo que afirmamos estas 
personalidades, creemos que ellas consisten en variaciones de la cul- 
tura hispanica aunque algunos renieguen de ella, victimas de prejui- 
cios arcaicos ; cultura hispanica, matizada de diversos modos en esas 
Nuevas Espajias, donde una comun tradicion se descompone, como 
la luz, en mil irisaciones. 

No se observa sefial alguna de que la Espafia europea quiera rela- 
jar sus ataduras seculares con la Espafia americana. Continua 
trasfundiéndole su sangre con la irrestafiable emigracion de traba- 
jadores y negociantes, y al mismo tiempo, ensancha las mas fre- 
cuentes vias de comunicaci6n cultural. Recuérdense la difusion por 
América del teatro y los actores peninsulares, la presencia de re- 
dactores espafioles en los grandes diarios hispano-americanos, la 
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colaboracién que en esos diarios mantienen los mas distinguidos 
escritores espafioles, el comercio de libros cada vez mas floreciente, 
y, de algunos afios a esta parte, la frecuente misiOn de intelectuales 
espafioles a América y la fundaci6n de la catedra espafiola en Buenos 
Aires. 

Estas reflexiones sobre las analogias y las diferencias que hay 
entre lo espafiol y lo hispano-americano nos afirman en la convic- 
cion de que no puede conocerse bien lo uno sin lo otro. Por lo tanto, 
la ensefianza de la lengua debe tender a dar amplio conocimiento 
del espafiol literario, considerado como un elevado conjunto; y de 
un modo accesorio debe explicar las ligeras variantes que se ofrecen 
en el habla culta espafiola en Espafia y en Hispano-América, haciendo 
ver la unidad esencial de todas dentro del patron literario. Si la 
ensefanza se limita a la forma literaria del idioma, sera evidente- 
mente buena para una iniciaciOn general. Tanto mejor si afiade los 
matices principales de la conversaciOn familiar. Pero si toma lo 
familiar lo regional, lo restringido por base, por ejemplo si se fija 
exclusiva 0 principalmente en lo especial de un pais americano, sera 
una ensefanza parcial y trunca, pues ni cientifica ni practicamente 
pueden separarse la lengua hablada familiar y la lengua culta y 
escrita. Tal ensefianza se rebajaria a servir tan sdlo como guia de 
conversacion para los habitantes de la region escogida, que no ne- 
cesitan de semejante aprendizaje, o para el viajero en ese pais, que 
se hallaria después en muy malas condiciones para viajar por otros 
paises de lengua espafiola. 


Pensando en el caso concreto de la ensefianza del espafiol a ex- 
tranjeros, no creo cabe vacilar en imponer la pronunciacién de las 
regiones castellanas, pues es la que responde mas exactamente que 
ninguna otra a la ortografia secular de la literatura. Debe afiadirse, 
con el objeto practico de evitar influencias por inconsciencia, una 
indicacién a las principales variedades, y una exacta apreciacion de 
las mismas. Por ejemplo del seseo, explicando en qué difiere la s 
andaluza y americana de la castellana y advirtiendo que tal fendmeno 
es mirado como pronunciacién anormal pero admisible, a diferencia 
del ceceo excluido del habla culta; la d intervocalica caduca en la 
terminaci6on -ado, admisible, mientras en otros casos es rasgo franca- 
mente inculto; la r fricativa usada con preferencia o exclusion de la 
vibrante, etc., etc. 
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La aceptacién de divergencias apenas ocurre en materias mor- 
fologicas. Si se consignan formas como antier o endenantes, debe 
hacerse notar que son de la lengua hablada en algunas regiones, pero 
que no deben propagarse en la lengua culta. 

Respecto a la sintaxis y el vocabulario, la cuestion se plantea en 
modo diverso de como en la fonética. Podemos suponer que, por lo 
comtn, los castellanos estan mas cerca del prototipo sintactico y 
léxico tradicional, cuya continuidad conviene mantener dentro de la 
evolucién ; no en vano viven sobre el suelo donde nacio y mas se 
cultivé la lengua literaria. Pero guardémonos de ser aqui tan con- 
fiados como respecto a la pronunciacion; la sintaxis y el léxico estan 
mucho mas abiertos que la fonética y la morfologia a innovaciones y 
a influencias externas de toda clase, y la region castellana no puede 
siempre pasar por guia segura. Demasiado salta a la vista como el 
individuo castellano que descuida su cultura, con la mayor facilidad 
adopta giros y vocablos innovados, arcaicos 0 extranjeros, tan bar- 
baros como inexpresivos ; esto lo hacen con frecuencia los escritores 
jOvenes, creyendo de muy buena fe que la lengua es escasa para sus 
concepciones, sin darse cuenta de que es su cultura lingiiistica la 
que realmente es escasa. La lengua literaria comin es el tipo tnico 
de referencia, y a su lado creo de-fa mayor importancia dar noticia 
a! extranjero de aquellas construcciones defectuosas mas extendidas 
de cuya influencia debe sustraerse. 

En el vocabulario es donde mas cabida tiene el particularismo 
regional y es de desear que la geografia léxica no tarde en hallar un 
puesto en las gramaticas practicas. Por lo que hace a América, es 
preciso dar a conocer los vocablos que, siendo desconocidos en Es- 
pafia, se hallan mas difundidos en América, e indicar con la mayor 
precision posible el area a que se extienden, asi como los otros vo- 
cablos con que luchan. 

Claro es que la literatura también debe abarcar el conjunto es- 
pafiol e hispano-americano. Cada profesor sentira de modo diverso 
la importancia relativa que ha de conceder a cada una de estas 
partes; pero debe huirse de los extremos: tratar sdlo la literatura 
peninsular, como si Sarmiento, Bello y Montalvo no hubiesen exis- 
tido, o bien hablar de la literatura de cada reptblica americana 
como un todo aparte, como algo sustantivo; lo cual obliga a incluir 
en cada una de esas secciones geograficas nombres de una evidente 
insignificancia. La mejor norma estara en considerar siempre la 
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literatura espafiola del viejo y del nuevo contiente como un conjunto, 
al que sirve de base la tradicién medieval y clasica, y esta vista del 
conjunto es la que mejor puede dar la medida de la importancia que 
debe reunir en si lo que en cada caso ha de darse a conocer o lo que 
ha de relegarse. 

En fin, es preciso hacer comprender la vida espafiola en lo que 
tiene de mas general, y a la vez, en lo que tiene de especifico en los 
principales pueblos de la gran familia, considerados dentro de una 
superior sintesis hispanica. Pero lo especifico no debe llegar sino en 
escasa medida a la exposicion de las modalidades mas populares. Y 
volviendo al lenguaje, por ejemplo, creo que lo charro, lo chulo, lo 
gaucho, lo huaso o lo jarocho, serviran a lo mas en una iniciacién 
general, inicamente como notas de color que acaso no pueden ser 
elevadas a conceptos aprovechables. Materia de dificil penetracion, 
sin duda vale mas abandonarla, para que su vista no perturbe la del 
conjunto; el habla comun culta, que cada vez se unifica mas a uno 
y otro lado del Atlantico. 

Muchas de estas normas eran realidades 0 aspiraciones que se 
tenian presentes en varias universidades norteamericanas y en ex- 
celentes libros destinados a la ensenanza en ellas, cuando hace ya 
bastantes afios tuve afortunada ocasion de visitarlas. Desde en- 
tonces, muy apartado de esa vida, no conozco bien los progresos y 
rumbos ultimos de la ensefianza del espafiol en los Estados Unidos. 
Por eso empecé estas lineas deseando comunicar con ustedes, y las 
alargué desmesuradamente, sin advertir que no hacia sino solilo- 
quiarme, como decia Lope de Vega. Debi haber sido mas breve, 
pues mi unico objeto era enviarles el testimonio del carifioso interés 
con que los trabajos que ahi llevan ustedes a cabo son seguidos por 
cuantos queremos colaborar algo en el cultivo y estudio del hispa- 
nismo. 

La Asociacion que ustedes han formado tiene sobre si la parte 
principal en la propagacién del espafiol entre las poblaciones de 
habla inglesa. Y si Reclus decia que de todas las naciones europeas 
los espafioles, por haberse dilatado en territorios que llegaran un 
dia a nutrir habitantes por centenares de millones, son los tnicos que 
podran tener la ambicién de disputar a los ingleses y a los rusos la 
preponderancia futura en los movimientos étnicos de la humanidad, 
debemos entrever mas bien, que en las venideras sociedades de pue- 
bios, la convivencia del hispano y el saj6n que se reparten, con 
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América, uno de los hemisferios del planeta, traera la asociacion 
fraternal de sus dos idiomas, para mayor difusién de ambos por el 
resto del mundo. ;Como, pues, no han de inspirar la mas anhelosa 
atenciOn los planes que ustedes traen entre manos, ahora que los 
Estados Unidos, donde todos los movimientos revisten proporciones 
grandiosas, parece que se inclinan a echar el peso de su grandeza en 
favor de la difusion del espafiol como una de las principales lenguas 
adoptivas ? 

Reciban ustedes, con los votos por el mejor éxito, la mas fervien- 
te simpatia de su amigo. 

R. MENENDEZ PIDAL 


MaAprip, Diciembre, 1917 



































THE FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 


The first annual meeting of The American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish was held in the Great Hall of The College of the City 
of New York, December 29, 1917. Though the day was one of the 
coldest and stormiest ever known in New York City, the meeting 
was attended by one hundred and thirty members, representing 
nearly every State in the Union. Teachers from elementary, junior 
high and senior high schools, from colleges and universities were 
present. A good many visitors also attended. Fine interest and 
good-fellowship characterized the formal and the informal gather- 


ings of the day. The morning session was devoted to the following 
program : 


Presiding, Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, Temporary President of the Association. 
Secretary, Dr. Alfred Coester. 


MORNING SESSION 


Beginning at 10 o’clock. 


Address of Welcome by President Mezes of The College of the City of New 
York. 


Spanish Folk-Songs: Bolera 
Rondeina Sefiorita Maria Paz Gainsborg 
Senorita Lolita Cabrera Gainsborg at the piano. 
La literatura contemporanea en la ensefianza del castellano. 
Professor Federico de Onis, Columbia University. 

Songs: Aria from Goyescas, Enrique Granados 

A Granada, F. M. Alvarez Sefiorita Gainsborg 
The International Institute and Intellectual Life in Madrid Today. 

Miss Susan D. Huntington, Director of the International Institute. 
Song: Lo que esta de Dios, Cancién Espafiola, Poesia de Manuel del Palacio; 
Musica del Maestro F. A. Barbieri 
Senorita Emilia Vergeri, Dramatic Soprano. 

Senor Ricardo Nicosia, Maestro concertatore, at the piano. 

The Teaching of Spanish Pronunciation. 

Sefior J. Moreno-Lacalle, United States Naval Academy. 
Song: La Madrileia, Cancion Espafiola por Francisco Hernandez 

° Sefiorita Emilia Vergeri. 

Sefior Ricardo Nicosia, at the piano. 

Necesidad de la Creacion de un Centro literario hispano en Nueva York. 
Sefior Manuel Gonzalez, Z., ex-Consul General of Costa Rica in 
New York. 

Piano Solo: El Pelele, Enrique Granados. 

Sefiorita Lolita Cabrera Gainsborg. 
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The address of Professor Onis was so inspiring that it should 
be known and pondered by every one who teaches Spanish. It is 
hoped that a summary of it may be given in the May number of 
Hispania. Miss Huntington spoke most interestingly of the intel- 
lectual life of Madrid and of the International Institute. Mr. Mo- 
reno-Lacalle showed how he had adapted the Viétor phonetic chart 
to instruction in Spanish and explained his method of teaching the 
pronunciation of Spanish. Mr. Gonzalez spoke with unusual elo- 
quence and power. It was a delight to hear him. 

After a good luncheon served by the college caterer in the fac- 
ulty dining-room, an informal social hour was passed in the Red 
Room from whose wide windows one sees stretched out before him 
a large part of the great city. Meanwhile the temporary Executive 
Council, seven of whom were present, held a session. This was fol- 
lewed by the business meeting of the Association. 

The report of the temporary Secretary-Treasurer showed that the 
Association came to its first annual meeting with upwards of four 
hundred paid-up members and twelve life members. The next order 
of business was the consideration of the proposed constitution 
which was presented by Professor Fuentes. This was read article 
by article, discussed and adopted. As this instrument differs in 
many important respects from that printed in the Organization 
Number of Hispan1a, it is printed in this number. 

In the absence of Professor Fitz-Gerald, Mr. E. S. Harrison 
presented the report of the Committee on Nominations. Mr. Archer 
M. Huntington of New York and Mr. Juan C. Cebrian were then 
elected Honorary Presidents. The following officers were elected 
for the next two years: President, Lawrence A. Wilkins, Board of 
Education, New York City; First Vice-President, Rudolph Schevill, 
University of California; Second Vice-President, Ventura Fuentes, 
The College of the City of New York; Third Vice-President, 
Charles Philip Wagner, University of Michigan; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Alfred Coester, Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Additional Members of the Executive Council, Clifférd G. Allen, 
Leland Stanford Junior University; Charles P. Harrington, Culver 
Military Academy ; Josephine W. Holt, John Marshall High School, 
Richmond, Va.; J. Warshaw, University of Missouri. 

Mr. Wilkins, on assuming the office of President, made a plea 
for unity of effort and asked that “we do not lift up our heads too 
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high in the clouds of theory, that we keep our feet on the solid 
ground of fact and common sense and our hearts filled with enthu- 
siasm.”’ He said that our Association should make as its first aim 
that of helping the teacher of Spanish to become a better teacher of 
Spanish, no matter whether he be a college professor or a junior- 
high-school teacher ; that we should work for the establishment of 
local chapters and an increase of membership; that our ideal should 
be one of mutual aid in a common cause; that HIsPANIA is to be 
a practical magazine devoted to the above-mentioned purposes 
rather than an excessively learned and theoretical review ; that the 
needs of the great body of secondary-school teachers would always 
be carefully observed; that the past had seen the waning usefulness 
cl some modern language journals because the societies conducting 
them had lost sight of those particular needs; that we have no 
quarrel with any other body of language teachers, but feel the need 
of our own organization. 


The following motions were carried: 


That the President be empowered as a committee of one to make with 
Columbia University, if possible, a joint arrangement for bringing to this 
country for the coming summer professors who customarily give summer 
courses in Madrid and have them give these courses under the auspices of 
Columbia University, The American Association of Teachers of Spanish, 
and the Centro de Estudios Histéricos of Madrid. 


That the President appoint a committee to make investigations and 
recommendations for the correlation and co-ordination of the teaching of 
Spanish in the high schools and the colleges, this committee to study particu- 
larly the question of the acceptance of Spanish on a par with French and 
German for entrance to college and to make a report in time that it may be 
printed in the issue of Hispania for May, 1918. 

That the President appoint a committee, to report at the next annual 
meeting, on the kind and amount of realia to be recommended for use in 
courses in elementary Spanish. 

That the President appoint a committee to’ select honorary members of 
the Association, in keeping with the revised and adopted reading of Section 
3 of Article III of the Constitution, this committee to report at the next 
annual meeting. 

That the President appoint a committee of three to report to the Execu- 
tive Council as soon as possible on a design for a seal of the Association. 
These committees to be appointed by mail. 

That the Secretary-Treasurer compose and send a telegram of greeting 
and gratitude to Mr. Juan C. Cebrian and a letter of similar import to Mr. 
Archer M. Huntington. 
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Very complimentary remarks were made by the Secretary-Treas- 
urer concerning the work of Dr. Roessler as advertising manager. 

The meeting adjourned after a vote of thanks to Professor 
Fuentes for excellent services as chairman of the local committee 
on entertainment. 


Our list of members proves to be so long that it would occupy 
twelve to fourteen pages. We believe our readers would prefer 
more interesting matter. Therefore, though we promised such a list 
in lieu of receipts for dues, we are not printing it. If you receive 
this number of Hispania, you will know that your dues were re- 
ceived and duly recorded, because we are sending this number only 
to paid subscribers. 

However, in justice to our life members who have manifested 
so much faith in our success, we print their names as they were 
read in the Secretary’s report at the annual meeting, in the order 
of their adhesion: 

Mr. Archer M. Huntington, New York. 

Mr. Juan C. Cebrian, San Francisco. 

(Siendo profesores todos los demas, pueden pasar sin trata- 
miento. ) 

Lawrence A. Wilkins, New York. 

Alfred Coester, New York. 

Aurelio M. Espinosa, Stanford University, Cal. 

Felipe Fernandez, Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans. 

Joseph G. Ruix, Sioux City, Iowa. 

George W. H. Shield, Los Angeles. 

Henry Alfred Todd, New York. 

George Bingham Taylor, Port Deposit, Md. 

Carlos Bransby, Berkeley, Cal. 

Maximo Iturralde, New York. 

Charles B. Drake, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

We still need the moral and financial support of more life mem- 
bers. Be courageous, enthusiastic, and self-sacrificing so that we 
may add your name to this roll. 


ALFRED COoESTER, Secretary-Treasurer. 


BrooKLyn, N. Y. 

















THE ORGANIZATION OF HIGH SCHOOL WORK 
IN SPANISH 


(Paper read at the Modern Language Conference in Portland, Oregon, 
July 12, 1917.) 

I am going to speak about short specialized courses as a feature 
in the organization of high school work in Spanish,—meaning by 
short specialized courses not fewer periods for Spanish nor neces- 
sarily new lines of work, but a different grouping of periods, a sep- 
arate articulation of certain portions of our work with other por- 
tions. 

Thoroughness in fundamental work and high scholarship in ad- 
vanced work are worthy aims; and in modern language work these 
aims are not advanced by a uniform series of four or five period 
per week classes because such classes do not permit satisfactory 
individual and group adjustments. Series of four or five period per 
week classes foster mediocrity and if they achieve thoroughness and 
lugh scholarship, do so only with extravagant expenditure of time 
of both teacher and pupil. This is my conclusion after several years 
of experience in handling a four-year course in Spanish. 

On the other hand, I have found that shorter courses directed 
toward definite educational and vocational ends are, so far as I have 
been able in my special conditions to try them, conducive to better 
and higher types of work for the following reasons: 

First. By permitting more rapid promotion of exceptional pupils, they re- 
lieve congestion in lower classes and fill the smaller upper ones. (By 
exceptional pupils I mean those recommended in two years of foreign 
language work and those others that, quick of eye, keen of ear and alive 
to sentence structure, show marked superiority in their first term of 
Spanish. ) 

Second. They admit adjustments for intensive work on fundamentals as an 

alternative for wide reading, thus meeting the needs of weak pupils. 


Third. They make it possible to stress vocational work without sacrificing 
high scholarship. 


Fourth. They can bring more of Spanish and Spanish-American life, liter- 
ature, and history into first- and second-year courses. 
Examples of subjects for specialized courses are the following: 
practice in speaking; easy oral work on verbs; slow reading; rapid 
reading ; elementary composition; advanced composition ; Spanish- 
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American words, customs and holidays; how to learn a second for- 
eign language; and (this principally for prospective normal students 
in their last year of high school) how to present English to foreign- 
ers. How such specialized courses may yield the advantages stated, 
1 shall try to show by describing a few that I have at different times 
more or less fully tested. These courses are not cited as having in 
themselves any particular merit but merely as examples of separately 
articulating work. 

Two first-term classes may be mentioned, a one period per week 
practice class in speaking for all beginners and a class in elementary 
Spanish with three recitations per week, one of these being with the 
practice class. 

The practice class is intended to give background and an every- 
day concrete vocabulary. I shall call it a poster class because in it 
the pupils acquire a considerable vocabulary of words and phrases 
by talking about a hundred or more large colored posters and dis- 
play cards—cards about sun-kist oranges and raisins, irrigated 
farms, safety razors, and recently, the Red Cross and “Men Wanted 
in the Army”; but they also learn here Spanish songs and declama- 
tions with the aid of our victrola. This poster class is a side line of 
work paralleling and supplementing the regular speaking and writing 
but bringing in an element of novelty and planned to emphasize or 
teach definite grammatical principles. 

The three lesson per week class is beginners’ Spanish mainly for 
pupils recommended in two years of a foreign language and intro- 
duces short cuts not practical with untrained pupils. This reduction 
of five recitations (the other section has five) to three is an advan- 
tage to upper-class pupils whose time is limited. I shall say more 
of short cuts later. 

The language teacher’s position of advantage for shaping upper 
classes is in the second and third terms. In the second term, mas- 
tery of the modes and tenses and quick recognition of verb phrases 
have become essential. Weak pupils find this a difficult task, but 
capable ones, who at this point assimilate verbs rapidly, shoot 
quickly ahead. We should make the most of this fact, advancing 
the latter and allowing the others to make haste slowly. 

Two courses, beginning in the second term and continuing 
through the third, I have found successful for this purpose: namely, 
elementary composition, one or two periods (depending on the 
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ability of the individual pupil) for oral practice on the use of the 
modes and tenses and pronouns, and the other a story-telling class, 
two periods, applying the verb study just mentioned to the repro- 
duction of very brief anecdotes and fables. Exceptional pupils 
readily omit all, or nearly all, of the first half of these courses. 

The device is fruitful. We avoid congestion in the second term. 
We gain time at the psychological moment to help the weakest 
pupils on, what is to them, the most difficult work. Fewer pupils 
fail and these usually only in part of the term’s work. The oral 
composition is an ever-ready coaching class for any that need aid 
later. The upper classes are benefited. Small third, fourth, and 
fifth term classes are filled and the teacher’s time is not unnecessarily 
expended on disproportionately small groups. Bright boys and girls 
forge ahead, increasing in advanced classes the percentage of capa- 
ble and scholarly workers. These pupils, ready of speech, engaging 
in personality, getting color from all they read and hear and reflect- 
ing it on their classmates,—these are a wonderful resource in mod- 
ern language work. These pupils raise the level of all the work we 
carry on; in fact, if they remain into the third and fourth years, 
they make it possible to offer entirely different and higher types of 
work. In any class they are, like the “mujer chiquitita,” a delight; 
but they are real blessings when we place them where they can be 
of greatest service to themselves, their fellow pupils and, in so doing, 
to us. 

There are other advantages, lesser, perhaps, but not unworthy 
of consideration, gained from rapid promotion. Many highly sat- 
isfactory students, somewhat like Dick Swiveller’s dear gazelle, 
leave after the second, indeed not a few after the first year. These 
with the opportunity of rapid advancement cover more ground and 
get more of the spirit of the language and the people. Again, the ele- 
mentary courses, being shorter, are more numerous and accordingly 
offer greater freedom in program adjustment. This opens the way 
for fourth-year students to lay the foundation for a second or third 
foreign language. 

So much for rapid promotion. What of thoroughness for slow 
pupils? We have seen one way of providing careful first-year work 
for less satisfactory but diligent pupils. What of the second and 
third years? For such pupils, most novels are mere wildernesses of 
solid print, with never a phrase in full-face type anywhere—scarcely 
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even a proper name to cheer the eye or fire the imagination. Is it 
wise to require wide reading from them? And if not, what should 
these pupils study in the fourth and fifth terms? 

Do not short articulating courses offer a solution? Without in- 
terfering with rapid reading courses for other pupils, would they 
not afford opportunities for various combinations of suitable work 
for plodders, and for those whose interests have become centered, 
temporarily at least, on purely vocational ends—combinations having 
in view speaking and hearing, intensive study of fewer pages, and 
letter-perfect work in some fundamental verb course, with the possi- 
bility of retrieving recommendations lost in preceding terms? 

Correspondence may be mentioned in this connection as one 
subject especially suited for intensive work. It calls for emphasis 
on the phraseology of Spanish letters and legal papers and on cor- 
responding good English usages as a matter of course. But aside 
from this it is valuable material for translating and study. It ap- 
proximates conversation, it is not difficult, and its immediate voca- 
tional end makes a strong appeal to the pupil,—a telling advantage 
when one has occasion to pin him down to exact meanings. Misin- 
terpreting a passage 
author 





bearing false witness, so to speak, against the 
takes on a new aspect when business reliability is in ques- 
tion. I sometimes wonder if we bear sufficiently in mind the value 
of translation for teaching fidelity to truth. 

I must pass over minor adjustments that may be made with 
short articulating courses to speak of another point. How may they 
bring more of the life of Spain and Spanish-America into the first 
two years? It is not possible to require extensive reading here. 
How may we get some of the fruits of extensive reading? 

I try to accomplish this in weekly practice classes. The poster 
and song class just mentioned is one of a series of one period a week 
classes, running from the first through the third or even the fourth 
year, and aiming to bring more speaking and Spanish life into the 
department as a whole. Like the “movies,” they may be said to 
offer features. They give graded practice in speaking. Pupils may 
elect two of these courses simultaneously with other work, or even 
one, merely for practice, and nothing else in Spanish when discon- 
tinuing the language as a regular subject. 

Spanish newspapers and advertising magazines, the Red Cross 
First Aid Book (Spanish edition), the Bulletin of the Pan-American 
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Union, who’s who in Latin American history (not long, full ac- 
counts, but enough for a nucleus to encourage further reading), 
folk-lore, topical monthly reviews of stories read in other classes,— 
oral reports on all these find a place here. Not all of course are 
used in a single term. One magazine or newspaper, for example, 
may furnish study for five or six weeks. (In using magazines or 
newspapers, a particular issue is selected and each pupil is provided 
with his own copy so that regular and careful preparation may be 
niade. ) 

These are foraging classes, classes for browsing, classes for an 
elementary science vocabulary for the embryo investigator, a place 
for short cuts to a full vocabulary, a place to shine. Here each may 
follow his own bent far afield and bring back booty to exhibit in 
more or less (usually less) perfect Castilian to admiring freshmen 
or tolerant seniors—for the work dealing with material of a general 
nature, the prerequisites for any particular section are not specific, 
formal preparation but ability to appreciate, to hear understandingly 
and, within limits, to reproduce what is heard. The groups are 
therefore composite. All grades may meet to find an audience for 
their own work or be stirred to emulate the success of others; and 
each pupil brings what within assigned limits he chooses to gather. 


Here in suitable sequence may enter occasional talks—in Spanish 
of course—by the teacher or by upper-class students on such topics 
as corrupt pronunciations ; the intelligent attitude toward pronuncia- 
tions used in Spanish America with demonstrations of these pro- 
nunciations ; and Spanish American words, customs and holidays. 
In these weekly practice classes the young student should hear bal- 
lads, character sketches and stories from standard Spanish novels 
and plays, excerpts from such masters of style and vocabulary as 


Cervantes, Quintana, and Valera—the best, in short, from all the 
classes. 





Such material is sometimes taken in clubs, but its first place is 
in the class. The class has the best right to the best we have. 


To sum up, weekly practice classes seem to me to bring the 
worth-while part of Spanish, the live things, within the reach of all 
at the earliest possible moment; and at the same time they encour- 
age individual initiative and permit a variety of necessary or desir- 
able program adjustments. 
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| have spoken of short, articulated courses of general applica- 
tion—courses that relieve congestion and build up higher classes 
while strengthening weak pupils, advancing exceptional ones, and 
giving flexibility to the program 





and of other weekly classes that 
reach out into history, literature, and current events. Let me speak 
now of two important types of work desirable for capable students 
in their second, third or fourth year of high school. 

l‘irst, shorter cuts to the mechanism of a second foreign lan- 
guage and to a full and practical vocabulary,—these are fruitful 
subjects for numbers of pupils and should not be left to haphazard 
treatment in ill-sorted classes. 

Hlow do you get the mechanism of a second or third language? 
Have you ever tried studying another language just to see how the 
problems look to pupils? How much faster can you absorb it than 
they do Spanish? Your short cuts should be allowed the pupil 
intelligent enough to use them. You focus on the subject from 
many angles. So should he. 

Variety of word lists such as are found in Spanish at a Glance, 
early recognition of past and future forms, common irregular stems, 
the tricks of position of objective pronouns, clues in spelling,—these 
presented briefly, by one who knows, to the pupil that comes recom- 
mended in other foreign language work, there opens to him an in- 
finite variety of easy reading matter from which to build a concrete 
vocabulary. 

Flitting through the pages of little illustrated books on physi- 
ology, electricity, civics, and history, with the contents of which he 
is already familiar, he may, by a sort of Rosetta Stone method, 
gather many a common word; and he builds in this way no insecure 
vocabulary because he chooses his books according to his individual 
bent and finds his terms not in figurative uses, but in their ordinary 
associations. Brief excerpts without illustration in school readers 
are difficult and lifeless compared with the above and with maga- 
zines and newspapers in which the context and wealth of illustration 
are conclusive as to the application of terms. 


Especially for prospective normal students in their fourth year 
of high school should there be provided an opportunity to learn how 
to use their knowledge of a foreign language. They should learn 
how and where if need be to get for themselves a little knowledge 
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of other languages and, perhaps also, how to apply such knowledge 
in presenting English to immigrants and the children of immigrants. 

Secondly, there is in many textbooks a quantity of rich material 
that goes too often undeveloped until the time when it could have 
illuminated the work of our better pupils has passed; sometimes in- 
deed it goes entirely unexplored. This happens because, in large 
and ill-sorted classes, other needs are more pressing and the knowl- 
edge necessary to appreciate such material is, in a majority of the 
pupils, lacking. 

An example of such material is Ramsey’s chapter on Word-Mak- 
ing by Derivatives. Such material makes for a full, rich knowledge 
of the language and accelerates pupils capable of advancement—and, 
it | may emphasize, no opportunity of encouraging merited promo- 
tion should be lost, if only to strengthen small upper classes and 
relieve congestion below. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that | am urging not any courses 
referred to, but the needs these courses strive to satisfy. 

The community pays for Spanish in the schools because it is 
desirable that a knowledge of things Spanish and Spanish-Amer- 
ican help form the attitude of our growing boys and girls toward 
Spanish America, and because the community needs trained indi- 
viduals to do specific things with Spanish. Our high school classes 
can achieve both ends if we do not blockade our capable and dili- 
gent pupils in unwieldy elementary classes or subject them all to 
the same lines of advanced work. We need a flexible program, 
taking into account individual and group needs and the credit value 
of thoroughness. 


MARGARET C. DOWLING 
Mission HicH ScHOoOoL 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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PERIODICALS IN SPANISH AVAILABLE FOR 
THE CLASSROOM 


The department of Hispania to be known as Hispanic News 
will attempt to keep abreast of the developments in literature, art 
and science throughout the Spanish-speaking world. It will do this 
by a review of reviews and by extensive quotations. For this num- 
ber has been chosen a review of a few of the most important period- 
icals printed in Spanish available and suitable for use in the class- 
room. 

A magazine printed in the United States will probably prove 
most satisfactory for classroom use. Though it will not have a 
tone so thoroughly Spanish as those printed abroad, it will be re- 
ceived with greater regularity; and in case a teacher wishes to use 
a large number of a single issue, they can be obtained more easily 
and economically. 

The best known of the monthlies is the Boletin de la Unién Pan- 
Americana. As this is the Spanish edition of the Bulletin of the Pan- 
American Union, the magazine should be familiar to every student 
of Spanish in the United States. As its articles, on the other hand, 
are chiefly translations from English and other languages, though 
handsomely illustrated, they lack idiomatic zest ; and treating wholly 
of America to the exclusion of Spain, they should be supplemented 
by another more genuinely Spanish periodical. If you are not ac- 
quainted with the Boletin, the editors will probably be pleased to 
send you a sample copy. 

A good quarterly with a wider outlook is La Revista del Mundo, 
which is the Spanish edition of The Iorld’s IVork. Again the ar- 
ticles are translations but are cosmopolitan in scope. The same is 
true of Jnter-América, published by the American Association for 
International Conciliation. 

Two monthlies of a different type, both handsomely illustrated, 
are La Revista Universal and the Spanish edition of The Pictorial 
Review. These are conducted or edited by Spanish-speaking per- 
sons to interest people of Spanish speech. They possess therefore 
the Spanish atmosphere and contain not only articles of general in- 
terest but also original stories and poems as well as reviews of liter- 
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ary events in the Spanish world. Though the Pictorial Review, 
Spanish edition, is primarily a fashion magazine, yet its literary de- 
partment is excellent. Another illustrated magazine which bids fair 


to become an excellent literary journal under its new editor, Martin 
Luis Guzman, is El Grafico. 


There exist several commercial journals, of which a list is given 
below, conducted for the purpose of advertising North American 
goods to South Americans. The articles in them are well illustrated 
by half-tones and command a certain interest. Some even maintain 
a literary department. For students interested in the commercial 


side of Spanish, an occasional glance through the pages of one of 
them would be profitable. 


‘ 


For those who would like to read the news of the day in Spanish 
may be recommended the weeklies La Prensa and El Heraldo, which 
are printed and conducted in the form commonly used by daily 
papers. 

In a class by itself is the weekly Las Novedades. It strives to 
live up to its aim, thus phrased by its editors “un compendio de 
cuanto se publica en castellano en el mundo durante la semana.” 
Consequently it contains the most important items of news from each 
of the Spanish-speaking countries in addition to its literary articles. 
Having been long in existence, it is firmly established and has re- 
cently improved its general form. 


Since all the foregoing are published in America with a general 
appeal to the Spanish-speaking countries, they do not possess the 
Spanish atmosphere found in a periodical printed in Spain. The 
commercial student even will find the commercial monthlies totally 
different in tone. The general student will find the most interest in 
the illustrated weeklies. The elaborate Jiustracién Espaiola y 
Americana is scarcely worth its high price. On the other hand 
Blanco y Negro will give satisfaction as its articles and illustrations 
cover the different fields of human endeavor. Many excellent short 
stories and poems appear in its pages. Moreover each number 
contains something humorous, an anecdote, poem or cartoon, thus 
representing a side of life of importance in the study of a people's 
language. A rival of this periodical is Nuevo Mundo, but from the 
American standpoint its tone is less refined. 


For those who wish to study the language of Spanish science 
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and mechanics a very excellent journal is /bérica, published weekly 
by the Ebro Observatory. The perusal of its pages reminds one of 
our own Scientific Weekly. 

The Spanish magazine corresponding partly to the North Amer- 
ican Review and partly to the Review of Reviews is Nuestro Tiempo. 
Its articles deal with questions of world-wide interest, with their 
especial bearing on Spain. It contains reviews of other European 
reviews and criticisms of Spanish literary productions and the 
progress of the theater. 

Museum, a monthly art journal published in Barcelona, should 
appeal especially to students of art and archaeology. It is one of 
the best art journals published and records all the events of con- 
temporary progress in art in Spain and other countries. 


In a class by itself is also La Esfera, a Madrid weekly, profusely 
illustrated. This magazine records the leading contemporary events 
in Spanish and foreign art, literature and science. It is dignified in 
tone, and its pages should be highly profitable to American students. 


La Lectura, a monthly published in Madrid, has literary and 
pedagogical information of a high character, and publishes complete 
bibliographical data concerning all important current contributions 
in modern literature and art. It is a journal indispensable to the 
teacher of Spanish. 

Espaiia, a Madrid weekly, is a contemporary record of political, 
social and literary events, especially as regards Spain. It is one of 
the best Spanish weeklies and gives a proper interpretation of cur- 
rent political events. 

The Revista de Filologia Espanola, directed by Don Ramon 
Menéndez Pidal, is perhaps the most interesting periodical dealing 
with questions of Spanish literature and language. The advanced 
student of course cannot dispense with the Anales de la Academia, 
la Revista de Archivos, le Bulletin Hispanique and la Révue His- 
panique. 

From Spanish America some of the most available periodicals 
come from Cuba: the handsomely illustrated Figaro, Cuba y América, 
and the serious review Cuba Contempordnea. As Cuba promises to 
develop into one of the foremost Spanish-American republics, her 
progress, the questions that confront her, and her rich literary past 
can best be studied in the last mentioned journal. 
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The weekly and monthly journals of interest published in Mex- 
ico are very numerous, although little known in the United States. E/ 
Universal Ilustrado, an art weekly, is one of the best. Pegaso is 
more or less of the same character, but more refined in tone. 

To persons interested in Latin American affairs can be highly 
recommended The South American, printed monthly in English. 
Its illustrations of natural scenery and life in South America are the 
best to be found. A companion magazine is El Norte Americano, 
. conducted in Spanish to acquaint Spanish readers with our own 
United States. | 


The magazines printed in Argentina are sufficiently numerous to 
deserve a separate study. 

The following table of addresses and prices may be of value to 
teachers and answer questions suggested by the foregoing brief 
review. 

Boletin de la Unién Panamericana, 17 & B Sts., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. $1.50 yearly. 

Blanco y Negro, Serrano 55, Madrid, Spain. 25 pesetas yearly, 
14 pesetas half yearly. 

Cuba Contempordnea, apartado postal 1909, Habana, Cuba. 
$5.00 yearly. 

El Figaro, Habana, Cuba. 

Ibérica—E1 Progreso de las Ciencias y de sus Aplicaciones, Tor- 
tosa, Spain. 30 pesetas yearly. 

Inter-América, 407 West 117th St., New York. 80 cents yearly. 

Museum, Mallorca 291, Barcelona, Spain. 25 pesetas yearly. 

La Ilustracién Espanola e Hispano-Americana, Sagasta 17, 
Madrid, Spain. 50 pesetas yearly. 

El Heraldo, 434 East 71st St., New York. $1.00 yearly, 2 cents 
a copy. 

Nuestro Tiempo, Marqués de Riscal, Madrid, Spain. 30 pesetas 
yearly. 

Espana, Calle del Prado 11, Madrid, Spain. 12 pesetas yearly. 

Pegaso, Calle Cinco de Mayo, Mexico. $8.00 yearly. 

El Universal Ilustrado, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. $2.50 yearly. 

La Esfera, Madrid, Spain. 30 pesetas yearly. 

Las Novedades, 220 West 39th St., New York. $5.00 yearly. 
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El Norteamericano, The South American, 165 Broadway, New 
York. Each $1.50 yearly. 

Nuevo Mundo, Hermosilla 57, Madrid, Spain. 25 pesetas 
yearly. 

La Prensa, 24 Stone St., New York. $2.50 yearly. 

La Revista del Mundo, Garden City, N. Y. $1.00 yearly. 

Revista Universal, 832-833 Park Row Building, New York. 
$1.50 yearly. 

El Grafico, 1400 Broadway, New York. $2.00 yearly. 

Revista de Filologia Espaiiola, paseo de Recoletos 20, Madrid, 
Spain. 17 francs yearly. 

Pictorial Review, Spanish edition, Pictorial Review Bldg., West 
39th St., New York. $1.50 yearly. 

AMERICAN COMMERCIAL JOURNALS 

América e Industrias americanas, 30 Church St., New York. 

Las Américas, Hotel McAlpin, New York. 

El Comercio, 114 Liberty St., New York. 

La Hacienda, Buffalo, N. Y. 

SPANISH COMMERCIAL JOURNALS 

Espaiia y América, Cadiz, Spain. 

La Union Hispano-Americana, Calle de Alcala 123, Madrid, 
Spain. 

ALFRED COESTER 


ComMMERCIAL HicH ScHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YorK 











FIRST YEAR COURSE IN COLLEGE SPANISH 


Report of the Committee of the Central Division of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America. Unanimously adopted by the Central Division 
of the Modern Language Association of America, held at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, December 28, 1917, and recommended for 
printing in Hispania: 


Your committee, appointed at the last annual meeting of the 
Central Division to draw up a standard first year course in college 
Spanish, expected to have the advantage of working on reports 
from experiments tried in three different states (Illinois, Kansas, 
and Minnesota) upon the syllabi prepared by the College Entrance 
Board and the Association of Romanic Language Teachers of Cali- 
fornia. For reasons that have to do with the situation in which the 
nation now finds itself these experiments have not been carried out. 
The committee has, therefore, been obliged to draw up its report on 
an entirely different basis. 

Fortunately, two other syllabi have come to hand and a careful 
comparison of all four has given some interesting results, among 
others a remarkable approximation to identity as will be seen from 
a brief statement of the reading requirements for the first half 
year: college entrance board = 100 pages; New York Minima = 
65 pages (with most classes reported as actually covering 100 
pages) ; National Education Association Minima as proposed by 
Professor Hatheway = 100 pages; Association of Romanic Lan- 
guage Teachers of California = 75-125 pages. 

In working up any syllabus the prime essential is naturally a 
statement of the aim that is to be had in mind in carrying out the 
program. Mr. Wilkins of New York recently made the following 
statement : 


“The aim in the teaching of Spanish is to effect that 
thorough mental discipline imparted by a study of gram- 
mar, idiom and syntax and so to develop that ready and ac- 
curate facility of ear, tongue and eye that, all combined, 
will make the present and future use of the language, and 
progress therein, both possible and certain. We cannot in 
two, three, or even four years assure a student a complete 
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mastery of the language. But we can and should so train 
him that he may apply his knowledge of Spanish to any 
one or to several ends with the self confidence (conscious 
or unconscious) that he can easily grow up to any de- 
mands that may be made upon his knowledge of the lan- 
guage.” 

This is good as far as it goes, but there is at least one thing 
that should be added. In the judgment of your committee the 
teacher should be able even in a first year course in college to instill 
into the student some notion of and appreciation for the spirit and 
culture of the people whose language is being studied. 

With such an aim before us, what will constitute a teacher who 
is well prepared and competent to realize it? An admirable answer 
is given in the report of the United States Bureau of Education on 
Modern Language Teaching: 

“Aside from the ability to teach, and the general cul- 
ture necessary for every instructor, the modern language 
teacher should have a thorough, practical command of the 
language, a solid knowledge of its literature, both ancient 
and modern, and an acquaintance, first-hand if possible, 
with the life of the people whose language he assumes to 
teach. He should know thoroughly the grammar of the 
language, and if he has some knowledge of its historical 
development, it will prove of great benefit to him in his 
work. He should be able to read the language about as 
easily as he would read similar matter in his native tongue ; 
he should be able to write a letter or other composition 
without gross mistakes in grammar or idiom; he should 
pronounce the language with accuracy, though he may not 
have the perfect accent of the native, and above all, he 
should be able to carry on an ordinary conversation with 
comprehension and without undue hesitancy. This de- 
gree of attainment will usually require a period of resi- 
dence and study abroad unless unusual opportunities have 
been enjoyed at home; in any case, residence abroad, even 
for a short time, is greatly to be desired and should be the 
aim of every serious teacher. In the meantime, defects of 
equipment can be remedied in part by the reading of for- 
eign books and periodicals, by attendance at American 
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summer schools, and by association with foreigners in this 
country.” 


In these days when methodology has assumed such a prominent 
place in the educational world that some Teachers’ Colleges have 
actually found themselves obliged to insist that students who take 
a course in methods of teaching this, that or the other subject 
should also be obliged to take a content-course on that same sub- 
ject, it will naturally be expected that your committee will have 
something to say on the subject of method. Many would have us 
believe that the grammar method is hopelessly out of date; the 
natural method so called (than which there never was anything 
more unnatural) has had its ardent adherents and still has them; 
and at the present moment the reform method or the direct method 
seems to be gaining the upper hand. Your committee cannot help 
feeling that the method that will ultimately be adopted by most of 
our best teachers will contain the best element in each of these 
systems and will reject all the rest. We believe, too, that in brief 
space the ideal method has nowhere been better expressed than in 
the instructions issued to modern language teachers by the Minister 
of Public Instruction in Austria, to wit: 


“The teacher of modern languages should bear in mind 
that he must use the language which is the subject of study 
as much as is possible, and the language of his pupils as 
much as is necessary; but he should never forget that he 
must at all times be intelligible to all the pupils.” 


Even though the teacher speak Spanish fluently he must bear 
in mind that his primary object is to teach pupils rather than sub- 
jects. Therefore, as the aforesaid Minister has said, he must at 
all times be intelligible to all the pupils. This will mean that all 
explanations of intricate points of grammar will be made in Eng- 
lish. No one would think of teaching any other science (mathe- 
matics, chemistry or history, for example) in a language unknown 
to the pupils. Why then attempt to teach him anything but the 
simplest facts of Spanish grammar in a language he does not un- 
derstand? Every teacher among us knows from bitter experi- 
ence how difficult it is to get the pupils to understand the intricacies 
of grammar even when they are painstakingly and lucidly explained 
to him in his own language. Furthermore, we should bear in mind 
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that the leading exponents of the direct method (the late Dr. Max 
Walter of the Frankfort Musterschule and Dr. W. H. D. Rouse 
of the Perse School in Cambridge, England) use the vernacular 
freely in associating clear and correct concepts with the new word 
they may be teaching. Conversational ability in Spanish is much 
to be desired and even in first year work as much of this should be 
accomplished as is possible, but here again we should bear in mind 
the experience of such men as those just mentioned. Dr. Rouse in 
his catalog explaining the method used in his school remarks: 
“At this stage [the Advanced, after five or six years of 
French| the pupils are already sufficiently advanced to be 
taught by a Frenchman in French.” 

This doctrine applied to our work in Spanish will prevent us 
attempting too much in our first year course; and just at this point 
your committee feels moved to suggest that even if at the end of 
a second year we fail to attain speaking ability, our work is well 
worth while, since all our other objects can be attained if our pupils 
acquire an easy and accurate reading ability, for this latter ability 
makes possible an intimate communion with the great minds of the 
country whose language is being studied. Most of us are familiar 
with cases of individuals who have never had the privileges of for- 
eign travel and who speak but indifferently or indeed not at all any 
foreign language but whose knowledge of the literature, history, 
art, and general culture of several foreign peoples is a constant joy 
to all of their friends, as well as to themselves. 

lor pronunciation we recommend that Castilian be taught. The 
arguments for and against Castilian have been rehearsed time and 
again. The best recent summary thereof was published by Pro- 
fessor McKenzie as the result of a questionnaire sent to some of 
the leading teachers of Spanish in positions scattered all over the 
country. Your committee’s recommendation in favor of Castilian 
is in line with the practice as well as the theory of the vast major- 
ity of those who answered the questionnaire. 

Your committee agrees with the conviction of some of our best 
teachers (as for example the declaration of the Association of 
Romanic Language Teachers of California, reaffirmed in their sec- 
ond edition) that whatever method be adopted training in the 
principles of grammar must form the back-bone of the work in all 
beginning classes. 
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While learning to read simple prose with a good pronunciation 
the pupil must also acquire the habit of translating into good idio- 
matic English any text he may be reading. There rs much to be 
said in favor of the Latin professor who insisted that the proper 
translation of 
“. . ponto nox incubat atra” 
is not “Black night lies over the waters,” but rather “Night lies 
over the waters, black.” 

For the grammar work there are in particular two methods of 
covering the ground that should be covered in the first year’s work. 
One may adopt a grammar large enough to occupy the entire year 
in going over the ground once. This method your committee does 
not favor. The other method is to adopt a grammar which will give 
a skeleton of the entire field in one semester. The second semester 
may then be devoted to a review of the grammar thus previously 
done, with greater stressing of detail. 

There are two ways in which this latter plan may be carried out. 
The first is to take a grammar built on the lines of Edgren’s French 
grammar. In this book the part called Part I gives a skeleton of 
grammar that may be comfortably worked through in one semester. 
In this part no mutilated paradigms are taught, but a complete out- 
line of the grammar is presented. Then in Part II, so called, that 
same field is reworked with added details. The other method would 
be to take a short grammar presenting just material enough for one 
semester's work and then using in the second semester some good 
elementary composition book built systematically to enforce a re- 
view of grammar while giving some of the more important details 
that have formerly been omitted. The student will thus have cov- 
ered all of the regular and auxiliary verbs, and most of the more 
commonly used irregular verbs, including all the verbs of motion; 
the gender and formation of the plural nouns; the agreement, 
formation of plural and position of adjectives; the entire paradigm 
of personal pronouns; the possessive pronouns (stressing adjectival 
and pronominal uses) ; the demonstrative pronouns (stressing ad- 
jectival and pronominal uses); relative pronouns; adverbs; nega- 
tives, and numerals. 

Your committee especially recommends that in both verbs and 
pronouns the second person intimate forms both singular and 
plural be taught systematically in their proper places. Even though 
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the teacher do not care to drill the pupils on these forms in the 
composition work, they should become part of the student’s mental 
picture of the paradigms in question since he will so frequently 
meet them in almost any reading that he undertakes. 

The study of syntax, as distinct from morphology, should be 
left for the second year’s work. 

For reading we recommend the accomplishment of about three 
hundred pages to be divided as follows: 

First semester, 100 pages; second semester, 200 pages. 

lor the first semester it would probably be best to use some 
properly graded elementary reader. For the second semester a 
similarly graded advanced reader or even another elementary 
reader of different content may be used, although some teachers 
will doubtless prefer to attempt the reading of individual texts. 
In any case one such text should be assigned for outside reading 
and report in the second semester. The story thus chosen should 
be of about the bulk of El Pajaro verde. 

In and through all this work in grammar and reading there 
should be constant practice in written and oral reproduction. Hence 
the readers and composition books chosen should be preferably 
those built along the lines that will most easily aid the teacher in 
his efforts in this direction. In this connection, too, the teacher 
should give the pupil constant practice in reproduction in writing 
from dictation. 

Last but not least, your committee recommends that the pupils 
be taught to memorize some really good pieces of prose or verse; 
pieces that will be really worth the pupil’s while as a permanent 
acquisition in his memory. For this work we recommend about 
sixty lines for the first semester and one hundred lines for the 
second semester. 

In presenting this syllabus, the committee wishes to call atten- 
tion to the fact that this course parallels, with due differences in 
method of attack, the first two years of high school Spanish as now 
represented pretty generally throughout the country. The pupils 
prepared under either system should be able to enter a standard 
second year course in college Spanish. The committee must call 
your attention to still another point. This syllabus is prepared to 
suit the needs of the college student who has had little or no other 
foreign language work previously. Our syllabus would have been 
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very different if it had been made for the type of student who had 
had four years of one language and three years of a second lan- 
guage before taking up Spanish, as used to be the case with students 
who began French or German in freshman year in college. 

This type of student is not very much in evidence these days, 
but when he is met he should not be given this syllabus, nor herded 
with the pupils for whom this syllabus was prepared. Such pro- 
miscuous herding is the height of pedagogical nonsense and is the 
fundamental cause for most of the evils from which modern lan- 
guage study now suffers. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ArtTHuR L. OWEN 
E. W. OLMSTED 
Joun D. Firz-Geratp, Chairman. 
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RUBEN DARIO 


Dario no es ya un aprendiz de poeta sino una de las glorias lite- 
rarias mas grandes de la América espafola. Por eso no creemos 
impertinente dar a conocer un semblante del poeta a los lectores de 
LiispANIA que leyeren este articulo, hecho a vuela pluma, no en la 
lengua de Emerson, Irving y tantos otros insignes americanos, sino 
en !a que honraron varones no menos ilustres. 

Despues de lo dicho por Rodo, quizas el critico mas comprensivo 
y perspicaz que haya tenido Dario; después de lo escrito por Valera, 
Justo Sierra, Gonzalez Blanco, Martinez Sierra y otros, mal haria- 
mos en dar en la flor de juzgar al poeta a lo erudito, es decir, in- 
vestigar las causas que formaron la personalidad literaria del maes- 
tro, indicar su parentesco intelectual con los grandes poetas liricos, 
asi propios como extrafos, y, por ultimo, senalar el puesto que de 
hecho le corresponde en la historia de la literatura castellana de 
nuestros dias. 

Cuantos conocen la metrica espafiola saben a ciencia fija a qué 
atenerse en cuanto al arte innovador del vate nicaragiiense, y no 
ignoran cuan arduo es estudiar la obra arquitectOnica de sus versos, 
unas veces de lineas simétricas y puras segun la clasica manera, otras 
de forma irregular y estilo mixto, mas siempre con la cualidad de 
lo pintoresco y lo atractivo de la arquitectura moderna. 

No nos proponemos, pues, mirar a Dario por el perfil de la 
poctica, ni indagar en qué fuentes se inspird su entendimiento pere- 
grino, ni hacer reflexiones acerca de su influencia en la juventud 
instruida de habla espafiola. QJuisiéramos, eso si, concretarnos a 
averiguar de corrida lo que Dario pensaba del mundo y de la vida, 
ya por una frase inadvertida o una estrofa intencionada, ya por un 
ademan imprevisto 0 un verso interpolado a sabiendas. Harto dificil 
es dar con la flor de Verdad oculta en el intrincado bosque de sus 
versos; obra de romanos tratar de conocer su pensamiento intimo 
o su nocion de las cosas y su actitud hacia la vida, ya que en vano 
buscariamos en Dario un cuerpo de doctrina o una pauta de con- 
cucta. 

No sabemos por qué recondita asociacién de ideas, no obstante 
la enorma disparidad de ambas épocas, al leer los versos de Dario 
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dedicados a ensalzar los triunfos del amor a lo humano, nos viene a 
la memoria la remota figura del genial autor del innominado libro 
de versos, conocido por Libro de Cantares o Libro De Buen Amor, 
y aun nos parece oir a través de los siglos la risa franca y retozona 
del Arcipreste de Hita ante la sabrosa alegria del vivir. No igno- 
ramos que el brio primitivo del uno contrasta con la culta manera 
del otro, ni podemos menos de notar la diferencia que hay entre el 
concepto de la vida, rt'sticamente epictreo del Arcipreste y el epi- 
cureismo de Dario, libre de detalles asperos y un tanto depurado por 
cierta idealidad que le hace pasar por moneda de buena ley aun 
entre los mas remirados. Sin embargo, se nos antoja que existe 
un fondo comun de sensasiones en el sensorio de ambos. Uno y 
otro son hijos legitimos de su tiempo ; los dos descubren las flaquezas 
propias al par de la fé sencilla del uno, viva atin a pesar de la rela- 
jacion de costumbres de entonces y del desbarajuste de ideas operado 
mediante la revaluacion espiritual que comenzaba a efectuar el 
espiritu del Viejo Mundo, y de la complexa creencia del otro, dificil 
de analizar por el extrafio consorcio de lo ingénito y lo postizo que se 
advierte en el alma de Dario. Las bizarras paginas de ambos pare- 
cen decirnos menos las virtudes y los pecados propios que los de la 
centuria en que vivieron 0 los de la sociedad de que formaron parte. 
En la obra de ambos, como en los grandes poemas, parece reflejarse 
la conciencia universal, si no en su totalidad, a lo menos, por no 
decir a lo mas, en su aspecto mas humano: en la realizacién de las 
grandes posibilidades de accion, en sentido moral, de la experiencia 
de la raza. 

Cabe aqui preguntarnos si su concepto de la vida era el resultado 
de un procedimiento de dentro afuera, una sintesis concebida por su 
inteligencia escudrifiadora, o si sacaba la filosofia que derra-uaba 
con intermitencias deliberadas, mas bien que a raudales continuos, 
del modo de ser y obrar de la sociedad moderna. Debe tenerse en 
cuenta que Dario no era solamente actor en la comedia humana: 
era igualmente critico, y por el tamiz de su critica pasaron todas las 
nociones de sus coetaneos. 

Confesaremos, no obstante, que solo tocé de soslayo las cues- 
tiones morales de la vida contemporanea sin hacer critica recons- 
tructora. Nunca le paso por la mente el dar una norma de conducta 
ni siquiera trazar una linea divisoria entre lo buenamente humano 
y lo humanamente bueno. Leed, si no, El Reino Interior, poderosa 
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alegoria que pinta las luchas del alma de todas las épocas con pala- 
bras nunca oidas en tierras americanas. He aqui dos filosofias 
antagonicas que se han disputado siempre la supremacia del mundo ; 
dos opuestas reglas de conducta que desde la antigiiedad han trabado 
lid mortal por la posesion de la vida humana.. Se sienten en ella, 
confusas todavia, las vacilaciones del hombre, jamas la entereza 
moral del filosofo. Se observa el eterno conflicto entre el espiritu 
que se vuelve con ahinco hacia lo infinito y el cuerpo que se encorva 
tenazmente hacia la tierra. El apostrofe final parece resumir, amén 
de las incertidumbres propias, la historia dolorosa de caidas y tanteos 
del género humano. 

—Princesas, envolvedme con vuestros blancos velos! 

—Principes, estrechadme con vuestros brazos rojos! 

Las princesas son las siete virtudes, y huelga decir que los prin- 
cipes son nada menos que los siete pecados capitales. 

Se le he tachado de blasfemo por la ultima estancia de la poesia 
intitulada Ananké; pero no debemos dejarnos embaucar por este 
alarde irreligioso, como tampoco es seguro indice de irreligiosidad 
una que otra velada burla contra la divinidad, cosa que se le escapa 
aqui y alli en algunos de sts versos y prosas. Achacamos estos 
péecados, que no titubeamos en llamar veniales, al prurito comun de 
los hombres, aun entre los mas sinceros, de conformarse a ratos al 
gusto de la época. Puesto que no se ve de parte del poeta proposito 
alguno de filosofar, tal vez venga a ser esta estrofa una salida rebus- 
cada para sorprender a los lectores incautos, una especie de ardid 
retorico para hacer perder la pista a los malos sabuesos de la critica 
que pretendieran entrarse de rondon en el alcdzar interior del bardo. 

Dario no era irreverente ni por sofiacién. Entre otras pruebas 
podria aducirse el espiritu de profunda reverencia que da vida al 
perfecto simbolismo que corre por la composicion del Aiio Nuevo 
como sangre nueva y pura. Tampoco hay nada mas sincero que 
esta ultima estrofa de su invocacion a las musas, cristiana finaliza- 
cion de una poesia abundante de reminiscencias helenas: 

Sie ee oe Decidme, sacras musas, 
zcomo cantar en este aciago tiempo 
en que hasta los humanos orgullosos 
pretenden arrojar a Dios del cielo? 


Es preciso entender a Dario por estos arranques de sinceridad, 
en los cuales se trasluce su alma clara (Si hay, he dicho, sefiora, 
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alma clara, es la mia!), en vez de ir a juzgarle por la sal pagana que 
ponia en sus versos o por la intenciédn sensual que sacaba a relucir 
en sus cantos de la vida. Para decirlo sin ambages, no cabe duda 
alguna de que Dario era creyente de veras, ni podia ser menos: 
Dario no poetizaba de burlas, y ya sabemos que tanto para el ver- 
dadero poeta como para el grande artista no hay en definitiva sino 
dos eternas realidades: Religion y Arte. 

No andan errados, eso no, los que le atribuyen ideas y senti- 
mientos aristocraticos. Penetrado de la tradicion clasica, este obsti- 
nado admirador de la Grecia antigua vista a través de la corte de 
Luis XV, no podia menos de tener un concepto aristocratico de la 
vida. Su mismo equipo intelectual le ponia por encima del vulgo y 
aun le hacia ver con malos ojos todas las manifestaciones del pueblo. 
Sabia, es cierto, que se leian con avidez sus producciones, lo que 
tenia que halagarle por fuerza; pero no se llamaba a engafio de que 
agradaban sus versos, no por los pensamientos que entrafian, sino 
por la musica nueva que salia de su maravillosa flauta, para taflida 
por el mismisimo dios capripede. Tenia conciencia de que los 
acentos de su lira no provocaban estados de alma en sus compa- 
triotas. Con todo, no creemos pecar de desacertados al afirmar que 
su aristoscratica filosofia no pasaba de ser actitud mental pura y 
simplemente, que slo se manifestaba en su cuasi morboso amor de lo 
insolito y en sus andanzas por tierras de sol o por paises de nieblas 
en busca de emociones rarisimas. 

Sus admiradores y discipulos imberbes han dado en la mafia de 
sacar a colacion a cada paso, tal vez para encubrir su menoria inte- 
lectual, lo de encerrarse en una torre de marfil y otras frases de la 
misma laya, dando a entender con ello que la obra de un artista, sea 
poeta o escultor, va dirigida solamente a un pequefio nimero de 
iniciados. No nos incumbe tratar aqui de la verdad o falsedad esté- 
tica de esta formula de arte, puesto que hoy nuestra cuesti6n can- 
dente es la de estimar a Dario, aunque someramente, a la luz de la 
critica encaminada a inquirir sus atisbos morales. Examinando, 
pues, este estado de animo por el criterio de la experiencia, nos 
vemos precisados a calificarlo de antisocial en sus efectos y en su 
origen. Por una parte, la practica rigurosa de esta regla tiende a 
engendrar, y lo hace casi siempre, infecundidad mental en el indi- 
viduo, a mas de falta de simpatia para poder apreciar las obras maes- 
tras de todos los tiempos. Por la otra, es imposible encerrarse uno 
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dentro de si mismo, como en una concha, sin perder la vision de las 
cosas y sin convertirse uno en un ente aislado, indiferente a los 
supremos esfuerzos de la humanidad por lograr su salvaciOn espiri- 
tual y politica. Todos los espiritus desprendidos estan acordes en 
que no es posible ser espectador del drama humano; es necesario 
salir de la torre de marfil, calzado el guantelete y ceftida la espada 
a usanza de los antiguos caballeros, y bajar a la arena a verter la 
propia sangre para ser capaz de comprender los errores y aciertos 
del mundo y hacer suyas las tristezas, alegrias y esperanzas de los 
hombres. 

Elusivo e inconsistente, como el conjunto mismo de la vida, era 
el sentir de Dario en materias humanas. Cabian en él con perfecta 
naturalidad, sin andar renidos, el materialismo de su siglo y el idea- 
lismo puro de pasadas edades. Y por este compuesto criterio juz- 
gaba las cosas. En su obra corren parejas los himnos triunfantes 
de la sensualidad, a guisa de potros sueltos, y los versos decidores 
de las fruiciones mas puras del alma. Aqui tenemos otro punto de 
similitud de emociones con el ya nombrado Arcipreste de Hita. 

A pesar de las inconscientes incompatibilidades que dormian en el 
fondo de la conciencia de Dario, tenemos que convenir en que su 
poesia esta dotada de la extraordinaria virtud de espiritualizar ideas 
y sentimientos que en otras naturalezas menos privilegiadas resulta- 
rian triviales y hasta groseros. 

Aunque su contribucién moral es inferior con mucho a la inte- 
lectual (cosa natural y dentro de raz6n, por ser la obligacién del 
poeta la de producir en otros emociones estéticas, y Dario lo consi- 
guid con su técnica y su entonacién), no por eso dejamos de tener 
una inmensa deuda de gratitud para con el gran poeta nicaragiiense, 
quien, al iniciar la labor de renovacién del verso castellano, deja a 
sus hermanos en linaje un instrumento ennoblecido por el toque de 
sus manos de artifice, para cantar las glorias pretéritas y futuras de 
la raza, las olvidadas hazafias de la vieja y noble cepa espajiola y el 
nuevo espiritu que anima al mundo hispano. 

Jutio Mercapo 


ComMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 
































CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


Article I. Name. 
The name of this Association shall be The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. 
Article II. Purpose. 


The purpose of this Association shall be the advancement of the study 
of the Spanish Language and Literature through the promotion of friendly 
relations among its members; through the publication of articles and the 
results of investigation by members, or others; through the presentation 
and discussion of papers at annual meetings; and through such other means 
as may tend to promote the efficiency of its members as teachers of Spanish. 


Article III. Membership. 


1. The membership of this Association shall be composed of two 
classes: active and honorary. 


2. Active membership shall be open to all teachers of Spanish and to 


all those interested in the teaching of Spanish. 

3. Distinguished Hispanists, to a number not to exceed thirty, may be 
elected to honorary membership. Honorary members shall receive an en- 
giaved certificate of election, sealed with the seal of the Association and 
signed by the President and the Secretary-Treasurer; and they shall receive 
gratis the official publication of the Association. Honorary members shall 
enjoy all the privileges of active members except the right to vote. 


Article IV. Officers. 


1. The officers of this Association shall be a President, three Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary-Treasurer, and an Executive Council consisting of 
these five officers and four other members. 


2. The term of these officers shall be one year, except the Secretary- 


Treasurer, who shall hold office for two years. 
3. Elections shall be held at each annual meeting, and all officers shall 
be elected by a majority vote. 


4. Vacancies occurring between two annual meetings shall be filled by 
action of the Executive Council. 


- 


5. There shall be Honorary Presidents. 


Article V. Duties of Officers. 


The President, Vice-President, and Secretary-Treasurer shall perform 
the usual duties of such officers. 
The Executive Council shall perform the duties hereinafter provided. 
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Article VI. Election of Members. 


Application for membership may be made to the Secretary-Treasurer 
by any person desiring to become a member. 

All persons receiving the affirmative vote of a majority of the Execu- 
tive Council shall become members of the Association upon payment of the 
annual dues. 

Article VII. The Executive Council. 


1. The President shall act as Chairman of the Executive Council. 


2. The Council shall make all arrangements for the annual meeting, 


and shall cause to be printed a copy of the program in the issue of Hispa- 
NIA immediately preceding the annual meeting. 

3. The Council may appoint committees to investigate and report upon 
subjects germane to the purposes of the Association. 


Article VIII. Dues. 

1. Each active member shall pay two dollars annually to the Secretary- 
Treasurer, fifty cents for dues and one dollar and fifty cents for subscrip- 
tion to HispaANIA; and no member who is in default shall be qualified to 
exercise any privilege of membership. 

2. Any person who is in arrears more than one year may be dropped 
from the rolls. 

3. Honorary members shall be exempt from the payment of dues. 


4. Any member, or any person eligible to membership, may become a 
life member by a single payment of twenty-five dollars. 

5. No memberships in the Association nor subscriptions to HISPANIA 
shall be separately accepted; all members of the Association are subscribers 
to HISPANIA. 

Article IX. Official Organ of the Association. 

1. The official publication of this Association shall be known as Hispa- 
NIA, and it shall appear quarterly. 

2. The Editorial Staff of this publication shall be appointed by the 
Executive Council and shall consist of the following: an Editor, two Con- 
sulting Editors, nine Associate Editors, and an Advertising Manager. 


3. These shall hold office for three years, except the Associate Editors, 
who shall be appointed as follows: The first year the President shall appoint 
three Associate Editors for a term of one year, three for two years, and 
three for three years. Thereafter, the Executive Council shall appoint annu- 
ally three Associate Editors for a term of three years. 


Article X. Annual Meeting. 
The Association shall meet annually at such time and place as the Ex- 
ecutive Council may select, and those present shall constitute a quorum. 


Article XI. By-Laws. 


By-Laws may be adopted at any annual meeting of the Association. 
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Article XII. Amendments. 


1. The Constitution may be amended by a two-thisds vote of those 
present and voting at any annual meeting; provided that written notice of 
any proposed amendment shall be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer by at 
least five members of the Association in time to be pub‘ished in the last 
issue of HispaNia prior to the meeting at which it is to Le voted upon. 


2. It shall be the duty of the Secretary-Treasurer to cause to be pub- 


lished in Hispania all amendments thus proposed. 


By-Laws. 


1. Nominations for Office. At each annual meeting the President shall 
appoint a committee of five, not officers of the Association, to present nom- 
inations for the offices to be filled at the next annual meeting. The ncomina- 
tions shall be printed in the form of a ballot in the last issue of HIsPANIA 
previous to the annual meeting; and a blank space shall be provided for each 
office, under the name of the candidate nominated by the committee, upon 
which additional nominations may be made. Members who do not intend to 
be present at the annual meeting may then use these ballots to send their 
votes by mail to the Secretary-Treasurer, who shall, at the meeting, count 
these mail votes with those cast at the meeting. 


Nominations of the first officers of the Association skall be made for a 
term of two years, and the first officers elected will, accordingly, hold office 
for two years. 

2. Meetings of the Executive Council. There shall be a regular annual 
meeting of the Executive Council prior to the meeting of the Association. A 
special meeting of the Executive Council shall be called by the President on 
the written request of at least four members of the Council, and notice of 
such meeting shall be sent to every member two weeks ‘n advance. 


3. Local Chapters. Local chapters may be organized by fifteen or 
tore members of the Association in regional groups of institutions for such 
purposes not inconsistent with the Constitution and By-Laws of the Na- 
tional Association as such chapters may determine. The Constitutions of 
such chapters must be approved by the Executive Council of the National 
Association, and the members must all be in good standing in che parent 
organization. No dues shall be required in the local chapters unless the 
members so desire, and the expenses of a local chapter shall be met by the 
National Association up to an amount not to exceed fifty cents per member 
per year; provided the expense account of said chapter has been approved 
by the Executive Council of the National Association. 


4. Committee on Honorary Membership. There shall be a standing 
committee of ten who shall report to the Executive Council the names and 
qualifications of persons for honorary memberships. Such report shall be 
made yearly in time to be printed in Hispanta before the occurrence of the 
annual meeting of the Association. 








CRONICA LITERARIA DE ESPANA 


Me propongo recoger en una breve cronica trimestral lo esencial del 
movimiento literario espanol del dia, en su aspecto de creacién artistica. 
Concision y seleccién seran mi lema: no hablar de ninguna obra que no 
merezca ser leida y decir de ella en las menos palabras posibles su caracter 
y significacién. Espero llenar asi un modesto papel de informador, que sera, 
sin embargo, util para cientos de lectores de HispANIA, que no pueden desde 
aqui orientarse en el conocimiento de la actividad literaria contemporanea. 
Aun para mi—que espiritualmente vivo en Espana tanto como aqui—es a 
veces dificil tener una informacién rigurosamente completa. No todo libro 
publicado llega inmediatamente a mis manos. Sirva esto de advertencia para 
justificar el posible desorden cronolégico que se observe en estas cronicas. 
No hablaré, sin embargo, de libros anteriores a 1917, y espero que mas 
temprano tendran aqui cabida e imparcial apreciacion todos los libros im- 
portantes que desde esa fecha se hayen publicado.? 

Se caracteriza la produccién bibliografica del afio pasado, mas que por 
la aparicidn de obras nuevas y de hombres nuevos, por la reproduccion de 
las mejores obras de algunos de los literatos contemporaneos que alcanzan 
ahora la culminacion de su labor. A esta culminaciOn responden el publico 
y la critica dedicandoles la consagracion definitiva que consiste en tratarles 
como si fueran clasicos. Asistimos, pues, al momento en que una genera- 
cion literaria, la que empez6 a escribir a fines del siglo XIX, después de 
veinte anos de labor y de lucha, empieza a adquirir una definida perspectiva 
y claro-oscuro, estableciéndose en ella de modo preciso valores y jerarquias. 

Dos poetas liricos se nos aparecen en primer plano: Juan Ramon 
Jiménez, el exquisito poeta andaluz de la elegancia y la melancholia, y Anto- 
nio Machado, el sobrio poeta castellano de la sinceridad y de la fuerza. Por 
debajo de esta antitesis aparente hay entre estos dos poetas una honda 
hermandad espafola de tradicién y de espiritu, y representan hoy cada uno 
a su modo el punto mas alto de la poesia de Espaia. Juan Ramon Jiménez, 
cuya obra es abundante, ha empezado a publicar este ao sus Obras com- 
pletas en elegante edicién de la casa Calleja. Tres de los tomos publicados 
son totalmente inéditos: Sonetos espirituales, Estio, Diario de un poeta 
recién casado. El mejor de los tres es Estio, poesia rapida, intensa y concisa, 
en que nada concreto estorba la expresi6n concretisima de la vaguedad lirica. 
Otro tomo, en prosa, pero de pura y fresca poesia, es Platero y yo, que antes 
habia sido publicado por “La Lectura” no completo como libro para nifios 
con lindas ilustraciones de Marco. El libro fue considerado, por los nifios 
y por los grandes, como un espléndido regalo del espiritu. Al mismo tiempo 
que estas obras aparecen en Espafia, la “Hispanic Society of America,” 
sensible a las pulsaciones de la vida artistica de Espafia, recoge en magnifica 


1 De todas los libros citados aqui y de otros de menor importancia no citados, se 
encontrara la completa citacién bibliografica en la Bibliography de esta revista. 
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edicion (por desgracia no puesta a la venta) una coleccién de Poesias 
escogidas de este poeta, hecha por el mismo y en la que hay una gran parte 
de material inédito—Antonio Machado, cuya obra es reducida, tiene en esto 
probabilidades de ser mas facilmente conocido. Ha visto publicadas sus 
Paginas escogidas en la serie, excelentemente editada, por medio de la cual 
la casa Calleja de Madrid esta dando a conocer la mejor literatura clasica y 
contemporanea. Al mismo tiempo la “Residencia de estudiantes,” como 
homenaje a tan admirable poeta, amado de la juventud, ha publicado en un 
tomo sus Poesias completas—Habria que afiadir, para completar lo que a la 
poesia se refiere, la publicacion de varias obras del excesivamente prolifico 
poeta, siempre facil y excelente versificador y a veces poeta verdadero, 
Francisco Villaespesa: Andalucia, Judith, La maja de Goya, Paz. 

Calleja nos ha dado también en su selecta serie de Paginas escogidas las 
de tres novelistas de primer orden: Leopoldo Alas (Clarin), ya muerto, 
menos conocido fuera de Espafia de lo que merece (para algunos es el mejor 
novelista espafiol del siglo XIX); A. Palacio Valdés, bien conocido en 
Espafia y fuera de ella, y Azorin (Martinez Ruiz), el primero entre los 
prosistas de la generacién rigurosamente contemporanea. La seleccion de 
las paginas esta hecha por los autores mismos, cuando se trata de escritores 
vivos; esto a veces afiade un nuevo interés al libro. La seleccién de Azorin, 
por ejemplo, no eximira de la lectura de obras del autor tan admirables como 
Castilla, Lecturas espaniolas o La voluntad; pero sera una excelente intro- 
duccién al conocimiento de este escritor, sin el cual apenas puede entenderse 
algo dcl movimiento literario de los ultimos veinte afios. Palacio Valdés ha 
publicado, ademas, un libro sobre la guerra europea, titulado La guerra 
injusta; Asorin otro, titulado Entre Espana y Francia, y ademas una obra 
de critica, interesante pero no de las mejores que ha escrito (El paisaje de 
Espafia visto por los espaiioles) y una nueva edicién de sus impresiones del 
parlamento espafiol, Ilenas de ironia y de finura artistica (Parlamentarismo 
espanol). 

José Echegaray, que se sobrevivid a si mismo, se entretuvo en escribir 
en las postrimerias de su vida sus Recuerdos, publicados en libro ahora. 
Es siempre dificil seguir desde fuera de Espafia la labor de los nuevos 
autores dramaticos. Las ultimas obras de Benavente que han lIlegado a mis 
manos estan publicadas en el afio 1916; Campo de armino, La propia esti- 
macion, La ciudad alegre y confiada, significan una decadencia mas bien que 
un progreso en la obra del gran escritor. La ultima viene a ser una continua- 
cién de Los intercses creados—quiza la mejor obra del autor y desde luego 
una de las mejores comedias espafiolas; pero esta segunda parte esta lejos 
de tener el mismo valor que la primera. Aparte de esas comedias, ha publi- 
cado un interesante volumen de Crénicas y didlogos, y una seleccion titulada 
Mis mejores escenas—Los hermanos Quintero han reimpreso Los Galeotes, 
una de sus mejores comedias, y han estrenado ultimamente con gran éxito 
otra, relacionada con Puebla de las mujeres, y se Nama Asi se escribe la 
historia—Martinez Sierra ha estrenado con éxito una obra nueva, Esperanza 
nuestra. 
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En el mundo del pensamiento expresado en formas literarias tendriamos 
que sefialar como el hecho mas importante la publicacién, que esta Ilevando 
a cabo la “Residencia de estudiantes,” de todos los Ensayos de Miguel de 
Unamuno, el primer ensayista espafiol. Estos Ensayos, escritos durante 
veinte afios, representan en conjunto el esfuerzo mas valioso del pensamiento 
espanol contemporaneo; estan escritos, ademas, en una lengua rica y ex- 
presiva y en un estilo vibrante y original—Solo en este terreno del pensa- 
miento ofrecen estos ultimos afios la aparicion de una nueva y vigorosa per- 
sonalidad. José Ortega y Gasset, autor de Meditaciones del Quijote y de 
Personas, obras, cosas ..., ha publicado el segundo volumen de su obra 
El espectador, libro en que no se sabe que apreciar mas si el valor de las 
ideas o el de su expresidén literaria. La juventud espafola que empieza a 
distinguirse suele apartarse de la pura literatura y se dirige hacia la filosofia, 
la critica, la ciencia. Asi Ricardo de Orueta pone su ardiente personalidad 
en el estudio de la escultura espafiola (Berrugiiete y su obra), Manuel G. 
Morente comenta La filosofia de Henri Bergson o La filosofia de Kant, en 
libros que, a una seriedad cientifica mayor que la acostumbrada, suman una 
amplitud de vision y una belleza de exposiciOn que ponen estos temas difi- 
ciles al aleance de los grandes publicos. 

Hay también en Espafia una literatura de la guerra, que ha producido 
ya algunas obras de indudable valor estético. Ya hemos citado dos obras de 
Azorin y de Palacio Valdés; habria que afiadir, aparte de la hermosisima 
novela de Blasco Ibafiez, Los Cuatro jsinetes del Apocalipsis, las obras ultima- 
mente publicadas por Ramon del Valle-Inclan, La media noche; Visién 
estelar de un momento de guerra; R. Pérez de Ayala, Hermén encadenado; 
A. Insta, Paginas de la guerra; Condesa de Pardo Bazan, Porvenir de la 
literatura después de la guerra, y Jacinto Benavente, El aiio germanéfilo. 
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SPANISH READERS 
PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


Who, what and “when” is the ideal reviewer? Ideally the reviewer 
of a school-book should reserve his opinion, at least if committed to cold 
print, on any text until he has given it an honest test in his own class 
room. But even if this were desirable, it is obviously impracticable. For- 
tunately, however, the experienced schoolmaster can detect the essential 
worth or worthlessness of a given text on careful perusal. Intuitively he 
looks for one or more features that his experience has convinced him 
constitute an essential advance over its predecessors or competitors. Often 
a cursory examination reveals whether or not the new arrival is entitled 
to his serious consideration. He will not be blind to its excellences. The 
element of prejudice is quite negligible. 

But the more intricate question interjects itself: Whom does the review 
serve? In every school-book a trinity of interests is involved. In polite 
society we denote them as author-editor-compiler, publisher and _ teacher. 
That the more immediate aims of the two former may converge into a 
reasonably selfish one does not concern us here. The consumer is that 
larger community that makes the schools possible and by whom the teacher 
is deputized to select the books for the pupils to buy or to borrow—in 
either case to use. To say that the public always gets what it wants in 
this commodity, the school-book, is a sad reflection on society, let alone the 
educators. It may get what it deserves, as a reward of its own indifference. 

Now the lack of mutual regard and proper co-operation among the 
three parties here in question has been and still is lamentable and a great 
hindrance to the best classroom interests. What quantities of school books 
go into the discard every year! Books, similar in type, have been issued 
in such quick succession, even by the same house, as to make impossible 
a fair trial of any one of them and a record of results during a single 
year, not to say a high school generation. Such haste and overproduction 
is equally unfair to all parties concerned. 

The perplexities caused by the numerous books clamoring for recog- 
nition is brought home to those who have served on and labored with 
textbook committees, and they alone know how difficult it is to select for 
their fellow-workers the book of fewest regrets, the book of the utmost 
serviceability to teacher and to pupil. 

The final arbiter, then, both of the author’s work and the publisher's 
sagacity, and as such the most important member of this threefold group 
at interest, is the teacher, and him the reviewer will have primarily in mind. 

If what has been said of textbooks in general be at all relevant, it 
is equally applicable to any one division of instruction, and the modern 
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languages come in for our particular solicitude. Spanish, on account of 
the relative recency of its introduction into the public school curriculum 
is spared much of the censure attached to French and German publica- 
tions. Teachers of Spanish therefore may learn from the successes and 
failures of their colleagues in the other foreign languages, for their prob- 
lems are the same. It is with the view of establishing a better understanding 
between authors and publishers of Spanish books and the teachers of 
Spanish that these paragraphs have been written; it is hoped that there 
may be avoided much of the disappointment, the cost!y labor and futile 
effort expended on the other modern language texts; likewise the rebellion 
and bitterness of spirit which the prescribed employment of unsuitable 
textbooks produces in teachers with the resultant injustice to the pupils. 


The more immediate topic engaging our attention is that of Spanish 
readers. We have been told that a reading habit is one-third of an educa- 
tion. All systematic language teaching revolves about some sort of text, 
be it phrase-book, fable, anecdote, tale, classic, or the like. Hence the 
rcading-matter cannot be too carefully selected and edited) It must intro- 
duce Realien, i. e., impart knowledge about the real things impinging 
upon our daily life in our homes, in our occupations, in our various social 
relationships; in short, all the objects and ideas that enter into our worka- 
day experience and the vocabulary to express them. It requires a master 
to write or to construct a reader that will systematically bring these 
various elements into play, with naturalness, yet with the proper gradation 
for the beginner. 

Readers are primarily intended as an introduction into the language 
and not to literature proper. It is my conviction that the “classic,” pure 
and undefiled, has no real place in the high-school course before the 
third year. We must simply face the fact that the American youth, at 
this stage of immaturity, cannot properly appreciate a foreign classic. 
Besides it is an injustice to the author to blame him, or to even expose 
him to the crude criticism of adolescents for not being understandable. 
If he amounted to anything in his own country, he wrote for his own 
people, and not with one eye on a possible future ninth or tenth grader 
in far off America. A _ well-arranged reader—and its keynote should be 
Unity in Diversity—is the sufficient portion of our neophytes. If they do 
not continue beyond the second year they will have had variety enough in 
a good reader and a far more useful stock of words than any one strictly 
literary text can supply, and they will be prepared to read the simple classics 
by themselves, if interested; if they do go on with their foreign language 
they will in due season be inducted into the higher reaches of real literature. 





That teachers of Spanish have not lacked material in the way of 
“readers” is evidenced by the twenty-six eclectic, academic readers (exclu- 
sive of beginners’ books, abridged classics, commercial, scientific, historical, 
etc.) that have accumulated on my shelves. These are nearly all that 
have ever been published in the United States, and a number of them are 
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among the most popular. They have been put out by ten different Ameri- 
can publishers within the past twenty years. They have appeared as 
follows: one each in 1897, 1899, 1900, 1902, 1905, 1909, 1910, 1912 and 1914; 
two each in 1907 and 1908; five in 1916 and eight in 1917. No two of them 
are by the same compilers, although one name appears in collaboration. 
Two books bear the names of women, both in collaboration; one is com- 
piled by two women. With two or three exceptions none of the selections 
is duplicated and the only things common to all of them are a text and a 
vocabulary; here and there one observes attempts at grading. None of 
them makes reference to its fellows. Why should any of these be placed 
in the pupil’s hands in preference to the other? 

Are there no criteria, no definite desiderata that may be posited for 
a “reader” after all these years of experimentation? In order to make 
the matter clear to my own mind, I had to draft an outline of what a 
“reader” would mean to me, and what I herewith submit is my estimate 
of such a thing from the view of hypothetical authorship. It is the result 
of contact during many years, in and out of the classroom, with a number 
of modern language readers, more or less satisfactory, and of the greatest 
variety. 

The following observations embody points to be considered in the 
making of a good modern high-school reader in Spanish: 

1. Authorship—lIt should be compiled by experienced teachers in 
actual service, or by those who have recently been such; men or women, 
thoroughly conversant and sympathetic with the American youth. It 
would seem that joint-editorship is preferable to one man _ responsibility. 
Collaboration invariably means a better product; the interchange of ideas, 
the mutual inspiration and encouragement in what must be exacting labor, 
as well as the restraint on each other, so necessary to such an undertaking. 

2. Subject-matter—Like any other good textbook a reader should 
be limited and definite in scope. If the collection is made up of literary 
pieces there will be a great mass of material to choose from; but the 
selection must be made with specific aims: first, in regard to the pupil’s 
ability to master it reasonably, with the legitimate aids (see below) usually 
conceded; secondly, with a view to inherent, purposeful interest, contribut- 
ing to the intellectual growth of the pupil. 


The first third of the book should be well-graded prose. The ques- 
tion of gradation is the bug-bear of every editor-compiler. It cannot be 
too painstakingly done. It practically means original authorship, a care- 
fully planned and constructed text by a conscientious and far-sighted writer. 
He must be able to foresee the succession in which certain difficulties will 
arise and how to meet them, how to clear them away in as logical an order 
as the genius of simple, natural discourse will permit. 

The subject-matter of such a constructed text should include the every- 
day happenings in the home, school and politico-social life of the student, 
so that its vocabulary may comprise at least the names of the parts of the 
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body, of the clothes, of the household, of the school-room and of the school 
and local government; of the commoner animals, herbs, flowers, food- 
stuffs, means of locomotion, neighborhood geography, and kindred mat- 
ters. A second part may well be built around selected topics on the more 
important and better known Spanish-American countries—their traits, cus- 
toms, institutions and history, together with brief mention of the more im- 
portant members of the Pan-American Union and the part of the United 
States of North America therein. It hardly admits of argument nowadays 
that the motive of the average American taking up the study of Spanish 
is his interest in South America rather than in the Iberian Peninsula. 
A third part may comprise selected complete short stories, carefully edited, 
typical of the life and characteristics of Old Spain. They should be 
chosen with particular attention to their vocabulary. Proverbs, simple 
verse, a few national hymns, and popular songs with musical notation lend 
added atmosphere. 

Somewhere in the book, before or after the regular reading matter, 
should be inserted a fairly complete classroom word-list, such as directions 
by the teachers and responses by the pupils, greetings, letter-writing for- 
mulas, etc. A prepared list of these would be time-saving to both teacher 
and pupils and more than compensate for the extra effort of the compilers 
and the slight added expense of the publishers. 


3. Amount of text—One hundred pages, exclusive of illustrations, 
would suffice. This would allow the teacher some leeway for personal 
initiative, for the introduction of other material of his own choice as 
occasion or desire may dictate. 


4. Vocabulary—Extent: two thousand words is a generous maximum, 

about half of which ought to become an active vocabulary by the end of 
the year. Simpler idiomatic locutions (with cross references) may well 
be relegated to the general vocabulary. Training the pupils to observe the 
finer shades of meaning, to have them.weigh and consider subtleties of 
phrase, to make them exercise a choice of the proper meaning is splendid 
pedagogy. The vocabulary ought to contain all forms of the irregular 
verbs occurring in the text; also the definite article before all nouns for 
the sake of association. Although the function of the vocabulary is 
primarily to give definitions, -it would seem a useful extension to include 
under the word concerned whatever brief informational comment may be 
called for: biographical, historical, literary, etc., usually incorporated in the 
notes. In this way it is bound to come to the pupil’s attention at the 
right time. 
5. Notes—The proper office of the notes is to explain. The less 
explanation there is to make the better, and then only the most unusual 
syntactic or other unavoidable difficulties and allusions, requiring elucida- 
tion. If notes serve any useful purpose at all they should be a help and 
time-saving to the pupil in his preparation of the day’s assignment. 


6. Compositional features—To some teachers questions and exer- 
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cises, written and oral, are an offense. In that case they can easily be 

ignored. To others they are a decided aid because they offer something 

definite, a certain minimum for which to hold the class responsible. Well- 
arranged questions and exercises, always connected and having direct bear- 

ing on the text, involving practical use of idiom, suggestive and setting a 

problem, seem worth their while. 

7. Other apparatus.—Illustrations are indispensable and should be plen- 
tiful. They are often as near “realien” as the majority of classes ever 
get. No illustrative matter should ever be inserted that is not related to 
something or somebody entering the pupil’s experience. Well-selected photo- 
graphs of public buildings, squares, parks, etc., picturesque costumes, con- 
veyances, striking landscapes and allied subjects ought to constitute the 
bulk. Pen-and-ink sketches allow even greater play for the imagination 
of the artist. 

Good maps and plans of cities should be supplied, not mere outline 
charts. First-rate combination physical and political maps can now be 
obtained. Cities, towns and districts of importance in history and litera- 
ture should be indicated. Nothing serves better to orientate the pupils 
and to dispel their ignorance about even contiguous countries than maps. 

8. Appendices—Complete paradigms of the regular verbs and synopses 
of irregular verbs; these cannot be consulted too often. A brief statement 
on word-making by derivatives, a conspicuous feature of the Spanish lan- 
guage, would afford an interesting means of enlarging the vocabulary with 
little effort. 

(A) Elementary Spanish Reader with practical exercises for conversa- 
tion, by Aurelio M. Espinosa, Ph. D. Benj. H. Sanborn and Co., 
Boston, 1916. 8vo, ix—208 pp. 

(B) A First Reader in Spanish by Rudolph Schevill, Ph.D. Ginn and 
Co., Boston, 1917. 12mo, xiii—181 pp. 

(C) Lecturas Faciles con ejercicios by Lawrence A. Wilkins and Max A. 
Luria. Silver Burdett and Co., Boston, 1916. 8vo, xiii—266 pp. 

(D) A Spanish Reader for Beginners by M. A. De Vitis. Allyn and 
Bacon, Boston, 1917. 8vo, xiv—345 pp. 

(E) Elementary Spanish-American Reader by Eduardo Bergé-Soler and 
Joel Hatheway. Benj. H. Sanborn and Co., Boston, 1917. 8vo, 
xiv—460 pp. 

(F) The Spanish-American Reader by Ernesto Nelson, with full notes and 
vocabulary. D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, 1916. 8vo., xiii—367 pp. 


(A) Here, in the words of the author’s preface, “we have in the whole a 
good representative collection of choice material from modern Spanish 
popular and learned prose and verse.” Closer examination bears out this 
statement. The emphasis on the words just quoted very properly falls on 
‘choice’ and ‘modern’. The selections have a flavor of peculiar refinement, 
which at once sets this book off from its fellows with similar titles. It is 
an exotic, so to speak, in the textbook line, especially for an elementary 
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reader. It is a collection that any father of fine literary discrimination 
might well select and edit for his children, real or imagined. And for 
the youth fortunate enough to be inducted understandingly into the atmos- 
phere of Spanish through this book, it would be strange indeed if his 
subsequent reading were not of a very high order, and his literary con- 
ception and taste at once defined. 

Only a scholar and folk-lorist of the reputation that hispanists know 
Professor Espinosa to be could or would bring out a book like this. For 
this type of book is a challenge to the accepted standards of classroom 
reader we have been accustomed to see up to within the past five years. 
There is here little bid to the practical, notwithstanding p. iv. of the fore- 
word, that “all the selections present idiomatic and practical Spanish.” 
They are practical to the same extent that all polite literature is practical. 

In the present overcrowded curricula of our public schools, this book 
will find favor with that as yet too small number of teachers fortunate 
enough not to have to keep the counting house in view as the alpha and 
omega of Spanish secondary instruction. I do not mean to say that the 
collection here offered is not for young folks. For the most part it is; 
distinctly that, but the cry nowadays is for “realien” and more “realien.” 
The only possible concessions in this direction are the first three chapters, 
written by the editor himself and entitled: La Sala de Clase, La Clase 
de Espaiol and La Lengua Espanola. These are well composed and 
simple. The editor missed a fine opportunity to incorporate right here a 
broader practical, i. e., every-day vocabulary, which could have been done 
without violence to his larger aim,—that of keeping his text on a high 
literary level. 

In the other prose selections there is much colorful Spanish, idiomatic 
even unto quaintness. The four Spanish-American folk-tales are exquisite 
and have the added value of first-hand oral transmission to the editor. 

The two folk-tales of Old Spain are drawn from the splendid Coleccién 
Calleja (Madrid). The remaining three prose selections, Nos. XV, XVI 
and XVII, are from the pens of distinguished contemporaneous literary 
artists, respectively from Venezuela, Cuba and Spain. The subject-matter 
of these extracts is rather unrelated to the young American mind. The 
second selection requires twelve footnotes to two in the first; the verbal 
forms and syntax here introduced are beyond the pupil in the first six 
months of his study; the extract from Zamacois is a bit sophisticated and 
remote. Benavente’s “Los Reyes Magos” is very pretty, and the happiest 
choice of the three. 


“Sdbado sin Sol” is a lively playlet, and lends itself readily for pre- 
sentation by older students. More of the dramatic, of just this kind, would 
have been welcomed. In fact, teachers are waiting for a good collection 
of simple, vivacious Spanish plays, suitable for high school class and club 
production. Dario’s “La Nifia Rosa” is rather mystical and its topic un- 
suited to memorizing in our public schools, as the preface recommends. The 
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Coplas (the musical notation of four of them is given) call for three pages 
of exposition on Spanish prosody. 

Proverbios, Adivinanzas and Chistes y Anécdotas complete the reading 
matter of the book. Well-chosen questions serve to review and to rein- 
force idiom and content of the respective selections. Three maps and 
ten illustrations enhance the value of the book. 

To quote from p. 87: “Todo lo raro implica una distincién, una seleccién, 
una aristocracia” ! 

(B) differs from (A) in two respects, in that Professor Schevill frankly 
declares (1) that his “selections were not made on literary grounds” and (2) 
that “they were used at one time or another” in his classes. That these 
were not first-year high-school classes would appear from the reference 
on p. viii to “adolescents of seventeen or thereabouts.” From this it is 
clear that his book is not intended as a “first” reader in our public second- 
ary schools. If it had been designed for such, the editor’s expectations are 
incompatible with the preparation of the average high-school beginner. 

In their forewords both compilers accent sound pedagogical usage, 
emphasizing the value of the story as a basis for conversation in the class- 
room, for reproduction, and for memorizing.” Schevill lays special stress 
on expressive reading aloud and recitation,—oratorical agility, as it were. 
His material lends itself well to this, a good crutch being supplied in the 
system of marking the accepted syllables in selections I, II, and III. 

Professor Schevill has not hesitated to edit the original texts. But while 
once about it he might have done so to a much greater extent. By this means 
the grading would have resulted more happily; however, the editor anticipates 
criticism by asserting, p. vii, “that there can be no greater mistake than in 
arbitrary simplification of a page by taking out all the genuine idiomatic 
expressions because they seem hard.” Well, high-school teachers at least 
will object that the wealth of idiom allowed to stand here is absolutely 
unmanageable with their beginners and clearly beyond their depth. The 
didlogos humoristicos of part II will not be quite so humorous for the 
pupil, as they are not easy, in spite of their innocent appearance. 

As to the subject-matter, the principle of variety set forth on p. vi 
is consistently adhered to. Each of the three sections itself contains varied 
material: proverbs, popular tales, fables, humorous poems and fairy stories. 
Of the thirty selections, eleven are verse and the balance prose, novelistic 
and historical. All of them are of sustaining interest, offering on the whole 
a representative and practical vocabulary. 

A few typical questions and answers are given after each selection in 
part I; the notes are accurate and show fine restraint. Twelve illustrations, 
modern and artistic pen-and-ink sketches, a map of Spain and one of South 
America complete the apparatus. 

(C) This book and the following one (D) are in marked contrast 
to the two just discussed in that, first, they have been brought out by 
experienced high school men who know the limitations and tastes of very 
young pupils, and second, both books are of the pioneer group which 
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have been appearing the past two years, breaking away from the tradtional 
in their choice of material. Striking a happy medium between the juve- 
nile and the too advanced, they introduce reading matter of present-day 
interest. 

Lecturas Fdciles is the earlier publication, and is “the result of the 
conviction of the authors, after several years of experience teaching the 
Spanish language, that it is discouraging to the students of the language, 
as well as contravention of all common-sense pedagogy, to place before 
them as reading material in the first year and a half, selections from 
classic Spanish novelists and short-story writers. Such writings can only 
be understood and appreciated after considerable training in the funda- 
mentals of Spanish, a language abounding in intricate, idiomatic expressions 
and having great wealth of vocabulary.” Adhering to these tenets they 
have produced a collection of easy readings appropriately entitled “Lecturas 
Faciles.” 

Part I has but slight connection with Old Spain, the caption running: 
“Secci6n de Cuentos Europeos.” It consists of European tales and fables, 
several of them known to us through other anthologies. Their atmosphere 
is not distinctly Spanish; still, beginning a foreign language on familiar 
subject-matter has its advantages. The idiom can still be “muy espanol” 
as is demonstrated here. However, a few literary portraits, characteristic 
of Spain are distinctly missed. Of the thirty prose selections, nine are 
verse and suitable for memorizing. 

Part II is devoted wholly to the New World. The twenty-one prose 
selections include: six from the pen of the Chilean, Daniel Barros Grez; 
a charming Peruvian tradicién adapted from Ricardo Palma; a historical 
extract from Guiteras. A biographical note on all of these would not 
have been amiss. The remaining articles contain various useful informa- 
tion about the South-American republics. Several of these are adaptations 
from that vast storehouse, the archives of the Pan-American Union. 


An appendix gives a synopsis of the irregular verbs and a complete 
paradigm of the regular verbs, with the English of every form. There are 
three good maps and forty-six illustrations in half-tone, mostly full-page. 

An added feature is a most useful series of exercises, written and oral, 
of the utmost freshness and variety, some of which follow each reading: 
questions, idioms, paraphrasing, synoposes of verbs, free reproductions, re- 
capitulation, etymological word-lists, etc..—practically every good and sound 
device for reinforcing and reiterating the fundamentals of grammar and 
composition. 

(D) This is a book to challenge attention. It represents an infinite 
amount of thought and labor. There is nothing to hinder the inference 
that the entire manuscript is the original work of the author although his 
thanks go out to “the Pan-American Union for a wealth of information 
regarding the Spanish-American countries.” A general idea of the scope 
and dimensions of this book may be had from these data: Total pages: 
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431, exclusive of fourteen introductory. The text-book proper numbers 
62 pages with 22 titles devoted to Spain; 177 with 22 titles to South 
America; 4 pages with 8 titles to an anthology of Spanish verse, and 9 
pages with 15 titles to South American verse; 30 pages with 15 titles of 
popular and national songs of Spain and South America, and musical 
notation for all of them; 46 pages are given over to appendices, mostly 
statistical; 129 pages to vocabulary, and 14 pages to an index. 146 illustra- 
tions and 4 maps embellish the book. 

The brief and succinct preface of two pages tells us that “The Spanish 
Reader aims to do four things: to furnish interesting, practical material 
for first-year reading; to give the student a knowledge of the life and 
customs of Spain; to teach the geography, history, and literature of Spain 
and of South America; to equip the pupil with linguistic accoutrements 
for an invasion of the South American business world.” From the same 
source we learn that the language of “the Reader is simple, carefully 
graded, and idiomatic”; that “to make the work practical, conversation 
abounds, although there is no lack of narrative”; that “only the present 
tense is used in the first part of the book . . . thus the reading may begin the 
first month of school.” 

A clew to the encyclopedic character of this book is obtained from the 
Index “which enables the student to find at once any bit of information 
contained in the book.” In fact this volume resembles a sort of adoles- 
cent’s book of knowledge about various things and places Spanish and 
Spanish-American, rather than a mere reader. Considering its mechanical 
arrangement it furnishes one of the handiest and cheapest compendiums, 
pictorial as well as informational, that can be put into a beginner’s hands. 

In a work of such comprehensiveness, and by one man, it is inevitable 
that the mass becomes unmanageable, and its treatment uneven in execu- 
tion. There is a glut of material, too varied and of necessity too sketchy. 
It is too much to take up thoroughly and digest in one year. 

In the first chapter, “Espaia,’ we have a miscellany of suggestions. 
Through the conversation of Juan and his cousin Carlos we get kaleido- 
scopic glimpses of Spanish life and customs. These earlier selections do not 
follow in systematic sequence.” What, e. g., is the connection between La 
Academia Espanola and its neighbor Una Corrida de Toros? The author 
has missed a fine chance to develop his material and do some first-class 
grading; there is no real progression. 

The 15-page epitome of Spanish literature is well done and merits 
recognition, but is practically useless in a book of this type for both teacher 
and pupil. There is not enough time for such matters in the first year, 
and what is offered condensed presupposes a degree of knowledge that 
young beginners can not possibly possess. The same may be said, though 
in lesser degree, of the shorter abridgment of Spanish history. The sum- 
maries on geography make good reading. 

The second division “América” might better have appeared in a sepa- 
rate volume. The various South-American countries are grouped geo- 
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graphically with a commentary on the geography, history and literature of 
each. The same objection may be lodged against these synopses of litera- 
ture as against the ones on Spain. They cannot be appreciated by our boys 
and girls of high-school age. Their reference value is very slight. 

The Flores de Espaiia and the Flores de América are anthologies of 
representative lyric poets of the old and the new world. The canciones 
bring to us some of the old favorites. 

Eight of the ten appendices furnish statistics of more or less valuable 
information. 

There are not as many concessions made to the commercial side as 
one might expect from the foreword; of business correspondence there is 
nothing. Exercises, written and oral, are wholly lacking. 

The vocabulary deserves notice. It is a repository for all sorts of lore, 
more or less related. It suggests the old-time polyhistory, needlessly gone 
afield. Much information is stored up here that is not readily accessible to 
niany a teacher, even in some of the larger communities, and if it were, many 
would not care to find it out for ourselves; surely the students would not 
Some of the marginalia will revive the memory as well as add fresh store to 
the teacher’s own fund of knowledge. One can not escape the feeling that 
much of this was not intended solely for the pupil. Several of the glosses 
are disproportionate to their importance in a school reader. For example, 
Crist6ébal Colon and Magallanes are dismissed with mere anglicization of the 
name, no other data are given; whereas the great mariner’s son and heir, 
Fernando, gets 12 lines; Cortez gets 31, Drake 42, King David 20, and Alfred 
Nobel 24 lines of commentary. The word “Cordn” comes in for 22 lines, and 
“moro” for one and a third columns. 

The illustrations, with the legends in Spanish, are a treat to the eye and 
a joy to the heart. They cannot fail to interest even the dullard. 

(E) We have here a well-planned book. Its spirit of youth and liveliness 
is most contagious and the reader reluctantly lays the book aside, for there- 
with he has parted company with the charming family about whom it centers, 
especially the two boys. 

The unity of execution of this book becomes apparent before one gets 
very far along. The authors, both practical and experienced high-school 
men, did their work thoroughly and may safely predicate that “most schools 
will find the book suitable for first-year work.” This volume is but another 
testimony to the fact that those readers, or parts thereof, written by the edi- 
tors themselves are invariably more satisfying, because more consistent, than 
any possible assortment of selections or extracts from unrelated sources 
pieced together. 

This book cannot fail of sustained interest with both pupil and teacher. 
For after all, what can be more fascinating than the well-knit account of 
present-day travel to a forward-looking land of new delights,—especially if 
seen through the eyes of one of one’s own age and recounted by himself? 
We have that situation here,—the itinerary of an American family, the jour- 
ney and everything incident thereto, recorded and interpreted to us, largely 
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through conversation, by the two boys, fortunate enough to have mastered 
Spanish in high school. 

The pedagogy of the book is sound. Very successful grading has been 
done; progression is in easy stages, without being stilted. 


The fact that the vocabulary (about 4000 words) comprises nearly one- 
third of the volume need not startle, as the vocables are mostly of common 
use, or else such as to be easily associated with the context; they form a 
good working stock. 

The idiomatic expressions are well handled. The subjunctive is not in- 
troduced until p. 51, and occurs only in 40 instances, each use expleained in a 
simple footnote. 

The 30 sets of questions are stimulating and recapitulate the respective 
chapters on which they are based. An equal number of easy exercises for 
translation follows. But why disconnected sentences? Idiom can be drilled 
in connected discourse as well. 

Some of the otherwise splendid illustrations, two dozen of them, might 
have been replaced by others of more distinctly local atmosphere and much 
more typical, e. g., those of Buenos Aires. 

The copy is very clean, the paper good and the print clear, and the bind- 
ing substantial,—features characteristic of the whole “Hispanic Series.” 

(I) The mission of this book is unmistakable. Its distinguished com- 
piler, long identified with South-American educational officialdom, is superbly 
qualified to interpret to us our neighbor republics to the south. 

An educator and a consistent and enthusiastic worker for the establish- 
ment of closer social and educational relations between the Americas, it 
seemed to him that the eagerness with which the American youth is taking up 
the study of Spanish affords the best possible opportunity for inserting the 
“entering wedge” as it were, of that sympathetic understanding which will 
eventually break down the barrier which has hitherto kept the independent 
’ peoples of this continent apart from each other, despite the progress in sci- 
ence, art, and education. 

Part I, written by the editor, contain 37 chapters on various socio- 
economic items; eight of these chapters are constructed so as to emphasize 
the use of various common words and idioms; six of them are formed about 
topical vocabularies. These selections are frankly utilitarian and deal wholly 
with commercial themes, but not at all in a dry and lifeless fashion; in fact 
they are composed with verve. Any educated person will be better off for 
acquaintance with the every-day business matters under discussion here. The 
various subjects are entertainingly treated in the form of a dialogue between 
the editor and the reader. 

Part II comprises 88 excerpts by almost as many South-American authors 
of diverse topics pertaining to natural history, life and customs, historic per- 
sonages, and literature. The final chapter under the title “El Ideal Ameri- 
cano” brings a symposium of meditations and prophecies by South-American 
writers. 
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There is stored here a great amount of valuable information of the most 
varied nature, which is amplified greatly by the novel method of handling the 
footnotes. The latter are not only textual and grammatical. By means of 
“variant readings” and “related words” the vocabulary is skillfully broad- 
ened. These footnotes are treated in such a way as to make the customary 
set of questions and oral exercises quite superfluous. The wealth of para- 
phrase makes conversational drill both natural and easy. 

Such a wealth of ideas is brought together here that an index becomes 
quite essential to make this the ready reference book that it has turned out 
to be for the class of pupils into whose hands it is likely to be put, as well as 
for the private adult student. 

The editor presupposes a preparation on the part of the students which 
would hardly warrant the use of this book before the end of the second year, 
for he assumes that they “will have acquired a fairly extensive working 
vocabulary.” This supposition accounts for the fact that so many uncommon 
words used in the text and notes are missing in the vocabulary. 


GeorGE W. H. SHIELD 
MANUAL Arts HicH ScHOOL 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





The Literary History of Spanish America, by Alfred Coester, Ph. D. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1916. XII + 495 pages. 


Dr. Coester’s purpose in writing this literary history was, as he tells us 
in the preface, to offer a guide to those of us in English-speaking America 
who desire a better acquaintance with the mentality of our Spanish-American 
neighbors. By thus limiting his purpose to the production of a reliable guide- 
book; by calling his book a literary history rather than a history of litera- 
ture; by directing our attention to the difficulties of the task, the lack of 
1eliable sources of information in the various countries treated and the non- 
existence of adequate collections of books by Spanish-American writers, Dr. 
Coester disarms adverse criticism. Moreover, the pioneer is judged by what 
he accomplishes, not by what he fails to do; Dr. Coester, a pioneer in the 
study of Spanish-American literature, should be given credit for the great 
mass of information that he has assembled in attractive form, and should 
not be criticized too severely for certain errors of judgment or of omission. 

The choice of a general plan of treatment is a difficult matter when the 
literatures of eighteen countries, large and small, are to be treated in one 
volume. To treat separately each country, or certain groups in the case of 
the smaller ones, would require more than one volume and would result in 
much repetition of historical facts and general comments, especially for the 
Colonial period, when similar conditions of life and close political union re- 
sulted in a certain homogeneity of literature. Similarly in the second period, 
that of the struggle for freedom from Spain, a common aim and political 
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cooperation make it possible to group the Spanish colonies of South America 
into one division and those of North America into another. As soon as the 
various colonies gained independence from the mother country family bonds 
were severed. “Freedom won, each country pursued its own course in liter- 
ature as in politics.” 

The general plan adopted by Dr. Coester would seem, therefore, to be a 
reasonable one; namely, one chapter on the Colonial Period, the second 
chapter on the Revolutionary Period in South America, the third on the 
same period in North America, ten chapters on the political development and 
the literature of each of the countries of Spanish-America from the third 
decade of the nineteenth century until about 1890. A final chapter brings 
together once more the various parts of Spanish-America in a _ unified 
treatment of their literary productions of the last twenty-five years, in so far 
as they have been affected by the “Modernista” movement. 


Chapter I, the Colonial Period, gives us a brief account of the historical 
background of three centuries, the spread of Spanish culture in the New 
World and the production of literature, especially in the two vice-regal cap- 
itals, Mexico City and Lima. Of literature in its restricted sense, poetry 
easily holds first place. In chapter II somewhat more attention is given to 
the historical background, for the reason, presumably, that the general reader 
in this country knows even less about the wars of independence in Spanish- 
America than about the Spanish conquest and the Colonial régime. The 
story of the long struggle by which South America gained independence 
from Spain is told clearly and succinctly, the campaigns of the North and 
the South under the leadership of Bolivar and San Martin, respectively, fol- 
lowed by the concentration of their victorious armies in the final struggle 
against the royalist forces of Peri. For the reason that most of the writers 
of this period found their chief inspiration in the ideals and events of the 
struggle for freedom, the literary and political threads are interwoven more 
successfully in this chapter than in the preceding one. 

In chapter III, after giving briefly the course of the revolution that gave 
national independence to Mexico, the author discusses the writings inspired 
by the struggle. These are fewer proportionately and less important than in 
South America, for the reason that the revolution in its inception and prog- 
ress was supported mainly by the uneducated masses, whereas in South 
America the intellectuals formed the backbone of the opposition to Spain. 
The second half of the chapter, treating of Cuban literature during the same 
period, gives to Heredia more than twelve pages, a space out of proportion 
to his importance when compared with the briefer treatment of such men as 
Bello and Andrade. It is the opinion of the reviewer that all the best writers 
should have been treated with equal generosity, the necessary space to be 
gained by the elimination of scores of third-rate authors, of interest only to 
the specialist. 

Only the most general comments can be made here upon the ten chapters 
in which each country is given a separate treatment. In the case of each the 
most important events in the growth of republican government are noticed 
and the relation between political events and literature pointed out. This 
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combining of the political and literary history is done with notable success 
in the treatment of certain countries, such as Mexico, Cuba, and Argentina, 
for the reason perhaps that in these countries the points of contact between 
the literature and politics are most numerous. Some attempt is made to find 
an explanation for the predominance here and there of certain kinds of lit- 
erature in the national character and peculiar political development of the 
various countries, a matter worthy of more attention than it receives. For 
example, the virile, practical, comparatively unimaginative character of the 
Chileans “reveals itself spontaneously in prose forms of literature, especially 
historical writing and the kindred novel”; poetry with them is a “cultivated 
piant” in spite of the large number of poets. On the other hand, poetry 
forms the greater part of the literature of the Colombians, the highly imag- 
inative, idealistic, rhetorical descendants of the Andalusian colonists. Sim- 
iiarly, certain phases of literature receive special attention in the treatment of 
certain countries. The Americanization of literature manifests itself mainly 
in the “criollismo” of the naturalistic fiction of Venezuela, Argentina, and 
Uruguay; indigenous inspiration in Uruguayan poetry and in the “gaucho” 
literature of Argentina; poetry of high moral and social significance in 
Argentina and Cuba; the political tract in Cuba. Gay wit and subtle irony 
give a peculiar individuality to Peruvian literature. In Mexico all the literary 
genres are well represented, poetry, drama, novel, and history; this fact and 
the skilful combining of political and literary history make this one of the 
most interesting chapters in the book. 

The final chapter gives an account of the recent literary tendencies 
known as the “Modernista” movement. The fact that this movement has 
rianifested itself throughout Spanish-America without any regard for 
national frontiers makes possible a unified treatment, admirably conceived 
and carried out. Mexico, Cuba, and Colombia supplied the precursors of the 
movement in Gutiérrez Najera, Julian del Casal, and José Asuncién Silva, 
respectively. Rubén Dario of Central America, combining with rare genius 
their literary innovations with those of the French Parnassian, decadent and 
symbolist schools, became the recognized leader of the movement in its first 
phase; the second, present-day phase, the tendency toward complete Ameri- 
canization, has for leader the Peruvian poet, José Santos Chocano, rightly 
called “El Poeta de América.” If Dr. Coester has been content in the pre- 
ceding chapters with being the chronicler of the facts of literary history, in 
this final chapter he shows what he can do as literary historian. 


G. W. UMPHREY 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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I. SCHOOL TEXTS 


A Practical Spanish Grammar 
by Ventura Fuentes and Victor E. Francois of the College of the 
City of New York. 
XV + 313 pages. This grammar is one of the best that have been recently 
published. In the preface the authors state that it is a practical book with 
a minimum of rules and a maximum of exercises, and the principle is fol- 
lowed throughout. The exercises are practical and furnish good material 
for learning the essentials of Spanish grammar, but the composition exer- 
cises are too diffuse. Review exercises add to the value of the book. Spe- 
cial features are the extended treatment of the subjunctive and the com- 
mercial lessons. 


1916—Macmillan Co. $1.00. 


'undamentals of Spanish Grammar 

by Alice Huntington Bushee of Wellesley College. 
XII + 124 pages. In twenty fine lessons this book covers the essentials of 
Spanish grammar. The book is not burdened with a multiplicity of exer- 
cises, but enough are given for thorough drill. The book is not intended 
for young beginners, but rather for those who have already studied one or 
more foreign languages. 
1917—Sanborn & Co. 80c. 


First Spanish Course 
by E. C. Hills of the Hispanic Society and J. D. M. Ford of Harvard 
University. 
IV + 330 pages. A carefully graded, clear and simple yet complete manual 
for beginners. Contains enough grammatical material to occupy high-school 
pupils at least two years. The vocabulary is well chosen and practical, the 
sentences unusually sensible. The book contains maps of South America 
and of Mexico and Central America. 
1917—Heath & Co. $1.25. 


A Trip to Latin America 
by Ventura Fuentes and Victor E. Francois, both of the College of 
the City of New York. 
X + 196 pages (136 text and exercises, 12 appendix and verb, 48 vocabu- 
lary). The text is given in the form of narrative, letters and dialogues. 
After each Spanish section is a series of exercises; questions in Spanish, 
grammatical drill, and sentences for translation into Spanish. The simple 
nature of the text has made notes unnecessary. The vocabulary is full and 
complete. The book is well illustrated. Suitable for first-year work. 
1917—Holt & Co. 80c. 
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Spanish Composition 
by Charles Dean Cool of the University of Wisconsin. 

VI + 156 pages (120 pages, text and exercises, 36 pages vocabularies). 
The plan of the book is the familiar and approved one of furnishing a Span- 
ish text for each lesson, with exercises based on the text. The Spanish text 
gives an account of a trip through Spain. The more important cities and 
places of interest are visited and described. The vocabulary of ordinary 
Spanish life and the vocabulary needed in traveling are pretty thoroughly 
covered. The book is suitable for college classes and advanced classes in 
high school. 

1917—Ginn & Co. 80c. 


Spanish-American Composition Book 

by J. Warshaw of the University of Missouri. 
VIL + 156 pages (108 text, 49 vocabularies). The text consists of thirty 
lessons which may for our purposes be divided into two parts, the first com- 
prising Lessons I-XXII, the second XXIII-XXX. In part I each lesson 
contains a suggested grammar review, Spanish text, English sentences, and 
a connected passage in English for translation into Spanish, and a set of 
questions in Spanish. Brief hints, notes and directions are given when 
necessary. The last eight lessons omit the Spanish text. 
1917—Holt & Co. 90c. 


Elementary Spanish Prose Book 

by Lawrence A. Wilkins of the DeWitt Clinton High School, New 

York City. 
X1V + 482 pages (275 text and exercises; 4, proverbs; 14, tables of verbs; 
188, vocabulary). Each of the first 31 lessons consists in general of Spanish 
text, outline of grammar review, important expressions or idioms to be 
memorized, sentences for oral translation into Spanish and connected pas- 
sages for written work. From lesson XXXII on, the suggestions for gram- 
matical review are dropped. The vocabulary contains both English and 
Spanish words listed together in alphabetical order. 

The book will undoubtedly prove useful, but it can hardly be considered 

an “elementary” composition book. 
1917—Sanborn & Co. $1.24. 


Advanced Spanish Composition and Conversation. 
by Aurelio M. Espinosa of Leland Stanford Junior University. 

XIII + 314 pages (200 text, 114 vocabularies). In part I the lessons with 
odd numbers consist of (1), an outline for grammar review, (2), Spanish 
text, (3), questions in Spanish based on text, (4), suggested topics for 
original work. The lessons with even numbers contain variousg groups of 
English sentences and long connected passages for translating into Spanish, 
ali based on the preceding lesson. In the second part of the book the lessons 
contain selections from Spanish authors and questions in Spanish based on 
the text and English passages for translation into Spanish. 

The grammar reviews have been so well planned and the English exer- 
cises furnish so much simple, thorough drill on essentials, that the book 
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can be used at an early stage of Spanish study. It should prove to be well 
adapted to the needs of second-year college classes and third-year high 


school. The book is well illustrated. 
1917—Sanborn & Co. $1.24. 


Espaita Pintoresca—(Spain in Story and Legend) 
by Carolina Marcial Dorado. 

X + 332 pages (164 text, 21 Spanish songs with music, 21 Spanish questions 
based on the text, 22 English exercises for translating into Spanish, 27 notes, 
80 vocabulary). Very attractively illustrated. 

This is a well-planned and well-executed book, easy enough for second- 
year work, perhaps for first-year work in most schools. 
1917—Ginn & Co. 96c. 


A. Spanish Reader for Beginners 
by M. A. de Vitis. 

XIV + 431 pages (193 prose text, 26 verse, 32 songs with music, 21 pages 
notes, 25 appendix, 126 vocabulary, 15 index). The very easy Spanish text 
covers the geography, history, and literature of Spain and Spanish-America. 
The verse selections are in the main by Spanish-American writers. The 
narrative style has made it possible to practically eliminate the subjunctive, 
thus making the book satisfactory for first-year reading. The appendix con- 
tains various grammatical lists and tables and a good deal of statistical in- 
formation. It is richly illustrated. 

1917—Allyn & Bacon. $1.25. 


A First Reader in Spanish 
by Rudolph Schevill of the University of California. 

X + 181 pages (110 text, 12 notes, 59 vocabulary). The text consists of 
easy selections in prose and verse—fables, fairy stories, historical narratives, 
dialogues, short stories. The notes explain the difficulties in the text and 
incidentally show that from the outset the verb forms are somewhat varied 
and difficult for a reader for beginners, but the material in the little book is 
all interesting and should be very suitable for the second semester in schools. 


1917—Ginn & Co. 64c. 


Elementary Spanish-American Reader 

by Frederick Bliss Luquiens of the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale 

University. 
XI + 224 pages (98 text, 40 notes, 81 vocabulary). The eighteen prose 
selections, for the most part by Spanish-American writers, deal with Span- 
ish-American history, biography and legend. The nineteenth selection is 
the translation of Longfellow’s “Village Blacksmith,” by Juncos, and the 
twentieth is the National Hymn of Argentina. The notes in this volume 
deserve special mention. Grammatical notes can be handled in only two 
ways; by referring to a good grammar or by giving a full explanation. 
Professor Luquiens,—probably wisely,—has chosen the second method, 

Most schools cannot use it to advantage before the second year. The 

illustrations are numerous and varied. 
1917—Macmillan Co. 90c. 
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Elementary Spanish Reader 
by Eduardo Bergé-Soler and Joel Hatheway, both of the Boston 
High School of Commerce. 
XIV + 460 (308 text, 32 Spanish questions, and English exercises, 118 vo- 
cabulary, 3 lists of numerals used in the text). A very easy reader suitable 
for first- and second-year work in high schools. The text describes the trip 
of an American family through the principal countries of South America. 
The text is carefully graded, no subjunctives being used in the first fifty 
pages, but the whole text has been made simple in order to furnish a large 
amount of easy reading. The book is well illustrated. A map of South 
America is included. 
1917—Sanborn & Co. $1.24. 


An Intermediate Spanish Reader 
by E. S. Harrison of the Commercial High School, Brooklyn, New 
York. 
VI + 234 pages (120 text and questions, 12 notes, 26 exercises, 71 vocabu- 
lary, 5 class-room Spanish, etc.). The text consists of anecdotes, fairy tales, 
legends, and short stories, in part by Spanish authors, in part translated into 
Spanish and adapted by the editor. The notes, while compact, are fairly 
numerous and some of them might well have been placed in the vocabulary. 
Teachers who like to use this type of reader with its somewhat unpractical 
literary vocabulary will find this a very usable book. 
1917—Ginn & Co. 72c. 


Spanish Reader of South American History 
by Edward Watson Supple of the Sheffield Scientiuc School, Yale 
University. 
XI + 375 pages (258 text, 21 notes, 95 vocabulary). Nine selections by dis- 
tinguished Spanish-American writers. Each selection is followed by several 
sets of exercises. Brief introductions and foot-notes in easy Spanish explain 
and supplement the text. The book fills a long-felt need by furnishing us 
accounts of some of the most important events in South American history, 
from the standpoint of the South Americans themselves. The book is suit- 
able for advanced pupils in schools, and for the second year in college. It 
is appropriately illustrated and contains several maps. 
1917—Macmillan Co. $1.00. 


Viajando por Sud America 
by Edward Albes. 
Edited by J. Warshaw of the University of Missouri. 


VIL + 226 pages (133 text, 26 questions in Spanish, 18 notes, 48 vocabulary). 
The text describes a journey through a large part of South America made 
by Dr. Albes of the editorial corps of the Bulletin of the Pan-American 
Union. Dr. Warshaw has provided three or four sets of questions on each 
chapter, brief notes, and a vocabulary. Colleges could use this book to 
good advantage in the second semester, schools in the third year. 


1917—Holt & Co. 80c. 
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Spanish-American Life 

by E. L. C. Morse of the Phil Sheridan High School, Chicago. 
369 pages (197 text, 86 notes, 70 vocabulary). The text consists of articles 
taken from the Spanish-American press. It gives an interesting picture of 
life in the Spanish-speaking countries of America. The articles from 
Chilean newspapers reproduce the peculiarities of Chilean orthography— 
an interesting feature but pedagogically questionable. The very full notes 
deal with difficulties of grammar and peculiarities of style, and admirably 
explain and supplement the text. 
1917—Scott, Foresman & Co. $1.25. 


Easy Spanish Plays 

by Ruth Henry of the State Normal School, Los Angeles. 
VII + 84 pages (47 text, 4 notes, 10 “Hints on Spanish Club Work and 
Games,” 4 “Parliamentary Terms for Spanish Clubs,” 18 vocabulary). The 
text consists of eight original playlets. The pages dealing with “Spanish 
Club Work” (53-66) will be welcomed by many teachers. 
1917—Allyn & Bacon. 65c. 


La Navidad en Las Montaifias 

by Ignacio Manuel Altamirano. 
Edited by Edith A. Hill of the University of Redlands, and Mary Joy Lom- 
bard of the High School, Redlands, Cal. 
VII + 107 pages (64 text, 3 notes, 39 vocabulary). The introduction gives 
an outline of the life of Altamirano, a Mexican writer of the last century. 
The story gives an interesting picture of certain phases of Mexican life. 


Brief notes and a select vocabulary complete the book. The text is of 
moderate difficulty. 


1917—D. C. Heath & Co. 45c. 


KI Capitan Veneno 
by P. A. de Alarcon. 
Edited by Guy Everett Sanvely of Allegheny College. 


VII + 161 pages (85 text, 8 notes, 10 questions and exercises, 57 vocabu- 
lary). The introduction gives a short account of the life of Alarcén. The 
notes deal pretty fully with matters of history, biography, etc., and explain 
numerous points of grammar. 

1917—Allyn & Bacon. 65c. 


La Conjuracién de Venecia 
by Martinez de la Rosa. 

Edited by Arthur L. Given of the University of Kansas, and John Thomas 
Lister of Olivet College. 

XXXVII + 191 pages (135 text, 55 vocabulary). The rather elaborate in- 
troduction gives a good biography of the author and the historical matter 
necessary for understanding the play. A good bibliography follows. Foot- 
notes deal with difficulties of grammar and style and caretully explain the 
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names and customs alluded to in the text. Suitable for the second or third 
semester in college, the third year in high school. 
1917—Sanborn & Co. 90c. 


Teatro de Ensueio 

by G. Martinez Sierra. 
Edited by Aurelio M. Espinosa of Leland Stanford Junior University. 
XVII + 108 pages (65 text and notes, 12 exercises, 26 vocabulary). The 
three short dramatic tales which make up the text furnish simple and easy 
prose from one of the most distinguished Castilian writers of the day. In 
the introduction the editor gives a lucid critique of Martinez Sierra’s liter- 
ary work. The texts are well edited and abundant notes aid the interpreta- 
tion of difficult passages. Composition exercises based on the text and a com- 
plete vocabulary enhance the value of the book. 
1917—World Book Co. 48c. 


Correspondencia Commercial con Ejercicios 
by Max A. Luria of the DeWitt Clinton High School, New York 
City. 
XII + 305 pages (208 text, 5 lists of abbreviations, 22 appendix on verbs, 69 
vocabularies). The first nineteen pages form an introduction, in which the 
pupil is given “a systematic analysis of the main parts of a Spanish letter.” 
This analysis is accompanied by various exercises. The exercises are varied 
somewhat from lesson to lesson, but they are always thorough and abundant. 
The letters have been so chosen as to afford not only a full vocabulary of 
ordinary business terms and forms, but also a great deal of information 
about business conditions in Spanish-speaking countries. 
1917—Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.00. 


Spanish, Commercial and Professional 

by Teodoro S. Romero. 
129 pages. This book is intended to follow the same author’s “Spanish in a 
Week.” The book is suggestive and would be useful for private study and 
as a basis for work in special classes. 
1916—David McKay. 75c. 


Sanz’s Don Francisco de Quevedo 

Edited by R. Seldon Rose of the University of California. 
XXXIV + 249 pages. The introduction gives a biographical sketch of the 
author (pages VII-XV), and an historical outline of the period of Quevedo 
(XVII-XXXII), which furnishes the reader with the information needed 
for understanding the play. The brief notes are for the most part limited 
to the explanation of historical allusion, customs, etc. Explanation of idioms 
and linguistic material generally has been placed where it belongs—in the 
vocabulary. 
1917—Ginn & Co. 80c. 


Joe, HatHeway 


HicuH ScHoo, or COMMERCE 
Boston, Mass. 
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II. PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


It is the intention of the editors of Hispania to print bibliographical 
synopses of the contents of the leading journals, pedagogical, scientific, and 
popular, whenever these reviews touch our field. Especial attention will be 
devoted to the pedagogical journals. In reviewing the latter not merely 
those articles dealing with Spanish subjects will be noticed, but all which 
have to do with problems of modern language teaching will be indicated. We 
cannot hope to rival in completeness the admirable bibliography of literary, 
philological, and historical writings, published quarterly in La Revista de 
Filologia Espaiiola, nor is it necessary that we do so. But we hope to be 
able to indicate many interesting articles of American origin, not usually 
noticed by European bibliographers. This first instalment begins with Jan- 
uary, 1917, and is unavoidably incomplete. Greater completeness can be 
promised as soon as our exchange list has been organized. Editors of 
journals desiring to exchange with Hispania should communicate with Pro- 
fessor G. T. Northup, University of Chicago. 


PEDAGOGICAL JOURNALS 

The Modern Language Journal, [, 4, Jan—Decker, Results of the 
Examinations for Approval for Oral Credit, the Licensing of Teachers of 
Modern Languages. Patterson, Language Fact and Language Habit. Craw- 
ford reviews Nelson's Spanish American Reader and Ballard and Stewart's 
Short Stories for Oral Spanish. 

5, Feb—Burchinal, What Should an Examination Disciose as to the 
Ability of a Student at the End of His High School Course? Imbert reviews 
Waxman’s A Trip to South America. 

6, March—Skidmore, The Direct Method. (A _ witty presentation of 
the case for this method of teaching.) Potter reviews Wilkins and Luria’s 
Lecturas Fdciles con Ejercicios. 

7, April—Morgan, Jn Defense of Translation. (A timely article. Some 
teachers who do not know what the direct method really is think that trans- 
lation should be slighted.) 

8, May—Luquiens, The Teaching of Spanish from the Latin American 
Point of View. (Professor Luquiens makes generalizations which do not 
apply to all courses. Important as the claims of Spanish America are, we 
cannot disagree too strongly with such extreme statements as these: “The 
young American is not curious about Spain, and cannot be made so.” “Let 
us consider, however, just what our students would lose if they lost the 
Castilian point of view. It would not be love of Castilian literature, for 
they do not acquire that now.” This is the reverse of the truth.) Cool 
reviews Whittem and Andrade’s Spanish Commercial Correspondence. 

II, 1, Oct—Cooper, The Ideals of the Profession. Anon., Quick Cor- 
rection of Quiz Papers. (How to make the class correct their own Spanish 
exercise.) Krause, Literature of Modern Language. Methodology in Amer- 
ica for 1916 (A useful bibliography.) McKenzie, The Question of Spanish 
Pronunciation. (As a result of a wide vote the advocates of Castilian pro- 
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nunciation seem to be in a large majority. The case for both sides in the 
controversy is fairly stated. Professor McKenzie’s investigation abundantly 
justifies the views previously expressed by his colleague, Professor Fitz- 
Gerald.) 

2, Nov.—Hatch, The Downward Extension of the Modern Language 
Curriculum. Churchman, The Study of French Literature. (The teacher of 
Spanish literature may also derive useful hints from this admirable article.) 


Modern Language Bulletin. III, 1, March—W. A. Cooper, An Appeal 
to the Modern Language Teachers of the West. (An appeal for the organi- 
zation of a California Association of Modern Language Teachers.) R. E. 
Schulz, Quo Usque Tandem. (Mr Schulz laments the little attention given 
to Spanish phonetics by teachers. The writer states that it is absurd to say 
that American Spanish is essentially the same as that of Castile. The oppo- 
site is the truth. Practically all the dialectic characteristics found in Guervo’s 
Apuntaciones are to be found in the popular Spanish of various parts of 
Spain, including Castile. American Spanish is essentially Castilian Spanish.) 
Clifford D. Chamberlain, Hints on elementary Spanish teaching. 

2, June.—F. W. Meisnest, German in the High Schools of the State of 
Washington. (During the last two years German has decreased 40 per cent, 
French has decreased 10 per cent, Spanish has increased 170 per cent.) 
H. K. Schilling, The Value of Translation. L. M. Riddle, The Modern Lan- 
guage Teacher during the War. 

3, Sept—W. A. Cooper, Association of Modern Language Teachers of 
the Pacific Coast. (A Pacific Coast association is being formed.) P. E. 
Schwabe, The use of wall pictures for conversation and composition in Ger- 
man. (A very interesting article.) Rosalie Gerig Edwards, Bringing the 
club into the Modern Language classroom. 


Bulletin of High Points.—(This excellent leaflet, published monthly 
through the academic year by Mr. L. A. Wilkins and his staff of 425 modern 
language teachers of the New York high schools, contains more practical 
hints to the teacher than any similar journal that we know. As a rule we 
can notice only the longer articles; but not the least valuable are the numer- 
ous short items contained in each issue.) 

No. 1, April—Wilkins, Editorial Letter. Thke Questionnaire Sent to 
Heads of Departments. (Trivial reading matter should be avoided in the 
first two years. “Discourage the use of foreign language in teaching gram- 
mar.” “Shifting of emphasis from grammar and translation to the accentu- 
ated oral methods of these days has resulted in a definite loss of reading 
ability, which is perhaps of greatest permanent value to American students, 
hence emphasis should be restored to reading ability while yet retaining 
gains that have been made in oral work.” These are good suggestions.) 

No. 2, May—Wilkins, Anent the Study of Spanish. (Its practical and 


cultural claims.) Wilkins, The Aim in Teaching Spanish. (“The aim in 


the teaching of Spanish is to effect that thorough mental discipline imparted 
by a study of grammar, idiom and syntax and to so develop that ready and 
accurate facility of ear, tongue and eye that, all combined, will make the 
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present and future use of the language, and progress therein, both possible 
and certain. We cannot in two, three or even four years assure a student a 
complete mastery of the language. But we can and should so train him that 
he may apply his knowledge of Spanish to any one or to several ends with 
the self-confidence, conscious or unconscious, that he can easily grow up to 
any demands that may be made upon his knowledge of the language.” The 
sane conservatism of this statement stands in refreshing contrast to the exag- 
gerated claims of some enthusiasts. ) 

No. 3, June—Wilkins, The Modern Language Teacher of Superior 
Merit. 

No. 4, Oct—Denbigh, Requirements of an Up-to-Date Modern Lan- 
guage Teacher; from the Standpoint of the Principal. Wilkins, Ditto; from 
the Standpoint of the Inspector. (The former gentieman thinks that the 
teaching of modern languages and drawing has been improved more than 
that of any other secondary school subjects. He takes an unsympathetic 
attitude to phonetics. But is not the increased attention paid to phonetics 
one of the main causes of the betterment of modern language teaching? 
Mr. Wilkins believes in phonetics, but would have the teaching of it as un- 
technical as possible in the schools. Though not unsympathetic to German, 
he believes that we should face facts, and the tendency is now without a 
doubt away from German and toward more Spanish and French. He is 
working for a course of six consecutive years of language instruction in the 
New York schools. We shall never equal European standards until this is 
generally effected.) 

No. 6, Nov.—Wilkins, On Teaching How to Study Modern Languages. 
(The ideal is a forty-minute study period supervised by the instructor, fol- 
lowed by a recitation period of equal length. There follow some Hints on 
How to Study Spanish. Vocabulary, grammar, reading, drill.) Summary 


of an address by Mr. E. C. Hills, What the Study of Spanish Literature 
Offers. 


The School Review, 3, March—Starch, Further Experimental Data on 
the Value of Studying Foreign Languages. (By experimental tests the author 
seeks to show that the marked ability of modern language students is due 
to their original ability and “only to a slight or no extent to the training in 
modern languages.” But “training in foreign languages seems to have pro- 
duced a distinct effect in greater fluency of words in writing and in more 
rapid perception of words in reading.” 

7, Sept—Brownell, A Criticism of Recent Attempts to Measure Lan- 
guage Ability. (We believe the author is sound in rejecting the contentions 
of those who would measure language ability by mathematical test.) 


Education, XX XIII, 1, Sept—Cunningham, Grammar as a School Sub- 
ject. (Aplea for a simple grammatical terminology and the greatest amount of 
possible vitalization of the subject. But the ultra-modern belief that grammar 
is useless and should not be taught is attacked. “Sugar-coat the pill as 
much as you please, by concrete methods and by constant effort to make the 
issue seem practical, but be sure the pill is not all sugar.”) Super, Foreign 
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Languages in Our Public Schools. (Considers German the tongue of least prac- 
tical importance. Spanish, Portuguese and Russian, in the order named, 
are of greatest importance practically. If the choice of a tongue is to be 
determined by its literary value there are at least six possibilities besides 
English in the modern field: Spanish, French, Italian, Russian, German, 
Scandinavian. While Super thinks that Latin combines the greatest practical 
and literary utility, Spanish is the modern tongue which best satisfies these 
two requirements. ) 

2, Oct—Walk, Practice Teaching and Observation in Normal Schools. 
Ward, Finency First. (Accuracy can be realized only after fluency has been 
gained. ) 

Modern Language Teaching, XIII, 1, March—Pebrum, Atmosphere 
in a Foreign Language Lesson. Specially equipped and furnished class- 
rooms are a desideratum.) Jogarao, Jnduction and Deduction in Teaching 
Foreign Languages. 

3-4, June—Woolf, The Place of Spanish in School Curricula. (The 
study of Spanish fer the Englishman is a matter not merely of importance, 
but of imperious necessity.” The United States is capturing British trade 
in South America. The greatness of Spain’s literature, and the value of 
the subject as a mental discipline. England must wake up to the importance 
of Spanish.) 

5, July—Memorandum on the Preparation of the Future Teacher in 
Modern Languages. 


The English Journal, VI, 1, Jan—Stith Thompson, The Notebook Sys- 
tem of Theme Correcting. 

2, Feb—McComb, Separation of the Teaching of Composition from 
the Teaching of Literature: What It Is and How It Works. Neilson, The 
Curse of Memory. WHinchman, Reading Clubs Instead of Literature Classes. 

4, April—Aikin, Types in the Study of Literature. Johnson, The 
School and the Library. 

5, May—E. J. Wilson, Shall We Abolish Grammar? (The author thinks 
we should. He is speaking, of course, for teachers of English.) 

6, June—Barbe, Literature, the Teacher, and the Teens. 

7, July—Sturdevant, Can We Teach Appreciation of Poetry? 

8, Aug.—Tressler, High-School Grammer I. Historical Survey. (Eng- 
lish grammar is, he thinks, useful only as an aid in the understanding of 
involved sentences.) Lodor, Shall We Teach the History of Literature in 
High School? 

Revue de l’Enseignement des Langues Vivantes, XXXIV, 1, Jan — 
E. Mérimée, Quelques notes a@ propos des langues méridionales. (A plea 
that justice be rendered to Spanish and Italian, that greater time be assigned 
to them in the curriculum. At present English is profiting at the expense 
of German in France, but Spanish and Italian are still treated as minor 
subjects. ) 

2, Feb—Pinloche, Encore la question de Vallemand et de “quelques 
autres langues.” Pitollet, Une nouvelle histoire de la littérature espagnole. 
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(A severe review of Salcedo y Ruiz’s Resumen histérico-critico de la lite- 
ratura espaiola, Madrid, 1911. 

3, March—Anon., Etude de l’allemand et d’autres langues en Angleterre. 
Pitollet, La “Kultur” en exil. (German exiles in Alcala de Henares.) 

7, July—Pitollet, Germanophiles et Francophiles en Espagne. 

10, Aug.-Oct—H. L., Le réle nouveau des professeurs d allemand. 
Pitollet, L’instruction primaire en Espagne. (Interesting statistics dealing 
with the educational system in Spain.) G. C., L’étude des langues étrangéres 
a Londres. 

Revue universitaire, XX VI, 4, April—Hamel, La nomenclature gram- 
maticale. 

Les langues modernes, XV, 5, Sept.-Oct.—Pitollet, De la légéreté 
francaise. (Review of a recent article by Unamuno in which German 
pedantry is assailed. Pitolett pleads for all that is good in German scholar- 
ship.) 
: SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS 

Modern Language Notes, XXXII, 2, Feb—Rennert reviews Alonso 
Cortés’, Casos Cervantinos que tocan a Valladolid, Madrid, 1911. 

3, March—Rennert reviews A. Cotarelo y Mori’s Don Diego Jiménez 
de Enciso y su teatro. 

4, April—Flaten reviews Nelson’s Spanish-American Reader. 

5, May—Buchanan reviews Rennert’s Bibliography of the Dramatic Works 
of Lope de Vega Carpio. Based upon the Catalogue of John Rutter Chorley, 
Revue Hispanique, XX XIII. 

7, Nov.—Burkhard, The Novelas Exemplares of Cervantes in Germany. 
(This article adds little to what was already known.) Buchanan reviews L. 
Vélez de Guevara’s La Serrana de la Vera (ed. by Ramén and Ma. Goyri 
de Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1916.) 

8, Dec—Morley, Fondo en—A Rare Spanish Idiom. 


XXXIII, 1, Jan., 1918—E. S. Ingraham reviews Schevill’s A First 
Spanish Reader, Luquiens’ Elementary Spanish-American Reader, Supple’s 
Spanish Reader of South American History, Warshaw’s Spanish-American 
Composition Book, L. A. Wilkins’ Lecturas fdciles con ejercicios. 


Modern Philology, XV, 2, March—Lancaster, The Genesis of Ruy Blas. 

7, Nov—Lancaster, The Ultimate Source of Rotrou’s Venceslas and of 
Rojas Zorrilla’s No hay ser padre siendo rey. Northup reviews the Menéndez 
Pidal edition of Vélez de Guevara’s La Serrana de la Vera. 


The Romanic Review, VIII, 1, Jan.-March—Morley, Color Sym- 
bolism in Tirso de. Molina. Espinosa, Synalepna in Old Spanish Poetry: A 
Reply to Mr. Lang. 

2, April-June—Shepherd reviews Coester’s Literary History of Spanish 
America, New York, 1916. Obituary of Professor A. F. Kuersteiner. 

3, July-Sept.—Lang, Notes on the Meter of the Poem cf the Cid, Part 
III. (In this article Professor Lang deals less with meter than with the 
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general topic of the origins of Spanish epic poetry. He holds that romances 
do not of necessity spring from longer epics.) Serich, Lope de Vega and 
the Praise of the Simple Life. (Lope’s ideal of the simple life is gained 
from Spanish poets, instead of directly from the classic poets of antiquity. 
Nothing is said of the possible influence of Antonio de Guevara.) Gerig, 
Advanced Degrees and Doctoral Dissertations in the Romance Languages 
at the Johns Hopkins University. A Survey and Bibliography. 


Modern Language Review, XII, 1, Jan—Classen, A Theory of the 
Development of Language. O0clsner reviews Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s Oxford 
Book of Spanish Verse, Oxford, 1913. Also F-K.’s The Relations Between 
Spanish and English Literature, Liverpool, 1916. 

2, April—Churchman reviews J. Cascales Mufioz’s D. José de Espron- 
ceda, Madrid, 1914. (Holds that Cascales is too chauvinistic in his criti- 
cism, too prone to excuse Espronceda’s faults and too unwilling to admit 
foreign influence.) 

3, July—Aubrey Bell, Gongalo Rodriguez, Archdeacon of Toro. Sanin 
Cano reviews Coester’s Literary History of Spanish America, New York, 
1916. O6clsner reviews Post’s Mediaeval Spanish Allegory, Boston, 1916. 


Bulletin Hispanique, XIX, 1, Jan.-March—Cirot, Quelques lettres de 
Mariana et nouveaux documents sur son proces. Aratia, Nuestra misién en 
Francia. H. Mérimée, Les Académiciens espagnols 4 Toulouse. M. Thamin, 
Les académictens espagnols a Bordeaux. St.-C., La main de l’Allemagne en 
Espagne. (Coupures de journaux.) E. Mérimée reviews Giner de los Rios’ 
Ensayos sobre educacion, ; 

2, April-June—Cirot, Appendices a la chronique latine des Rois de Cas- 
tille. Morel-Fatio, Cayetano Alberto de la Barrera. (An excellent biography 
of the great bibliographer.) X, La prensa espanola y la guerra.  St.-C., 
L’Espagne francophile. 


Revue Hispanique, XL, 97—J. O. Picén, Prohibicién de Pan y toros 
en tiempo de Isabel II. Garcia Calderon, Los primeros versos de Rubén 
Dario. Curiosidades literarias. Publicalas Lucas de Torre. Tributo de 
César pagado a César. Publicalo Santiago Alvarez Gamero. P. Henriquez Ure- 
fia, Bibliografia de Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. Romancero nuevomejicano, pub- 
licado por A. M. Espinosa. Addenda. C. Sanz Arizmendi, Memorial de algu- 
nos casos. A. Lenz, Note sur le romance El fraile fingido. U.A.,A propos de 
quatre sonnets attribués a Francisco de Figueroa. J. Miret y Sans, La 
Grecia catalana y su historiador el Profesor Rubid y Lluch. 

98—P. Henriquez Urefia, Literatura dominicana. Vida de Don Santiago 
Gonsdlez Mateo. Publicala Gilo Sanchez. Refranes de Veoveo. Reimprime- 
los J. M. Sanchez. V. Garcia Calderén and H. D. Barbageleta, La lite- 
ratura uruguaya, 1757-1917. A. H. Corley, Word-play in the Don Quijote. 
A. H. Harrison, Boquirrubio. 


Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, XXI, Jan.-Feb.—G. M. 
del Rio y Rico, Biografia y bibliografia de Don Francisco Rodriguez Marin. 
J. F. V. Silva, Elogio de Vaca de Castro por Antonio de Herrera. Serrano y 
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Sanz, Gil Morlanes, escultor del siglo XV y principios del XVI. R. R. P. 
reviews De Castro and De Onis Fueros leoneses de Zamora, Salamanca, 
Ledesma y Alba de Tormes. 

March-April—Silva, Elogio de Vaca de Castro por Antonio de Herrera 
(continued). A. Melon, Forment y el monasterio de Poblet (1527-1535). 
V. C. A. reviews J. Luis del Arcos’ La prensa periddica en Espanta durante 
la guerra de la Independencia (1808-1814), Madrid, 1916. V. C. A. reviews 
Padre M. F. Mignélez’s Catalogo de los cédices espatioles de la Biblioteca 
de El Escorial. V.C. A. reviews Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda’s Leoncia, 
Madrid, 1817. (The printing of this inedited play, the only thing of the kind 
ever attempted by the Cuban poetess, is a real literary event.) 

May-June—A. Javiene y Mur and D. de Palacio y Ugana, Los bandos 
de los Marcillas y los Muiioces en Teruel en el siglo XIV. F. Macho y 
Ortega, La iglesia de Valpuesta en los siglos 1X y X. Silva, Elogio de Vaca 
de Castro por Antonio de Herrera (continued). 

July-August—Discurso de D. Francisco Rodriguez Marin, leido en la 
Biblioteca Nacional en el solemne acto de la inauguracién de la estatua de 
Don Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo. Vicente Castaneda, Relaciones topo- 
graficas, histéricas del reino de Valencia, hechas en el siglo XVIII a ruego 
de Don Toméds Lépez (continued). Silva, Elogio de Vaca de Castro por 
Antonio de Herrera (continued). Sanchez-Arjona, Relacién de las personas 
que pasaron a esta Nueva Espana, etc. 


Revista de Filologia Espafiola, IV, 1—Reyes, Un tema de “La Vida es 
sueno” (el hombre y la naturalesa en el monélogo de Segismundo). Saroi- 
handy, El boque de Biterna en los Fueros catalanes del Valle de Anen. R. M. 
P., Una nota a “La Celestina.” Gomez Ocerin, El cuento de la capa. Diez 
Canedo, Guzman, and Reyes, Contribuciones a la bibliografia de Géngora. 
A. C., “Boquirrubio.” Icaza reviews Cejador y Frauca’s Historia de la lengua 
y literatura espaiiola. (This new reference work is treated with well merited 
severity.) Chacén reviews Domingo Figarola-Caneda’s Bibliografia de Luz 
y Caballero. Anon. reviews Martinez Sueiro’s Fueros municipales de orense. 

2—Menéndez Pidal, “Roncesvalles” un nuevo cantar de gesta espatol del 
siglo XIII. (The most important discovery made in the domain of Spanish 
literature in many years.) Garcia de Diego, Lat. *pdpus. J. G. O., Un nuevo 
dato para la biografia de Vélez de Guevara. A. R., Fortuna espafiola de un 
verso italiano (per troppo variar natura é bella). A. Reyes reviews Ruiz de 
Alarcon, No hay mal que por bien no venga. (Don Domingo de Don Blas), 
edited by Bonilla y San Martin. Navarro Tomas reviews Fueros leoneses 
de Zamora, Salamanca, Ledesma y Alba de Tormes, edited by De Castro 
and Onis. G. reviews El fuero de Molina de Aragén, edited by Sancho 
Izquierdo. 

Revista Critica Hispano-americana, III, 1—Eduardo de Laiglesia, 
Tres hijuelos habie el rey (Origenes de un romance popular castellano). 
L. V. Paret, Cosas de Espatia. Garcia Caballero, La filosofia politica. Bo- 
nilla y San Martin reviews N. Gonzalez Aurioles’ Cervantes y su viaje a 
Italia, Madrid, 1916, likewise his Cervantes y Sevilla, Sevilla, 1917. 
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2—Pefia Remiro, /tinerario de Espanta. M. Roso de Luna, Un folio del 
cédice organico de Ballymate. Bonilla y San Martin, “El Greco” y Veldzques. 
Bonilla y San Martin reviews Beruete y Moret’s Goya, pintor de retratos, 
Madrid, 1916, also his Goya, Composiciones y figuras, Madrid, 1917. 


Boletin de la Academia Espafiola, IV, 16, Feb.—E. Cotarelo, Centenario 
del nacimiento de Zorilla. M. Serrano y Sanz, Noticias biogrdaficas de Pedro 
Marcuello. F. A. de Icaza, Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra y los origenes de 
“El Crotalén.” E. Julia Martinez, El teatro en Valencia. J. Alemany, Voces 
extremenas recogidas del habla vulgar de Albuquerque y su comarca por don 
Aurelio Cabrera (conclusion). Gaspar Remiro, Vocablos y frases del judeo- 
espanol. M.S. y S., Lexicologia: Bajador. 

17, April—E. Cotarelo, Luis Vélez de Guevara y sus obras dramaticas 
(continued). Fr. Alfonso Andrés, Notable manuscrito de los tres primeros 
hagiégrafos de Santo Domingo de Silos. Estéban Oca, Sobre el participto. 
Jenaro Alenda, Catdélogo de autos sacramentales, historiales y alegéricos 
(continued). I. Cotarelo, Semdntica espatiola: Refran. 

18, June—E. Cotarelo, Luis Vélez de Guevara y sus obras dramaticas 
(continued). Estéban Oca, Sobre el participio (conclusion). Gaspar 
Remiro, l’ocablos y frases del judeo-espanol (continued). Jenaro Alenda, 
Catdlogo de autos sacramentales, historiales y alegéricos (continued). E. 
Cotarelo, V’ocablos incorrectos. Refranes glosados por el licenciado Sebastian 
de Horosco. 

19, Oct.—A. Maura, D. Francesco Genzales. FE. Cotarelo, Luis Vélez de 
Guevara y sus obras dramdaticas (conclusion). G. Remiro, Vocablos y frases 
del Judeo-Espanol. F. A. de Icaza, Juan de la Cueva. (An important study. 
Cueva’s connection with Mexico.) M. de Toro Gisbert, Ensayo de una sinop- 
sis de nombres cientificos y vulgares de animales de la América espaiola 
(continued). J. Alenda, Catélogo de autos sacramentales, historiales y ale- 
goricos (continued). 


The American Historical Review, XXIII, 1, Oct—Bolton, The Mis- 
sion as a Frontier Institution in the Spanish-American Colonies. 


Revue Historique, CXXV, 2, July-Aug—G. Desdevises du Dezert, 
Vicerois et capitaines généraux des Indes espagnoles a la fin du XVIII siécle. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, IV, 2, Sept—J. A. James, 
Spanish Influence in the West During the American Revolution. 


Records of the American Catholic Society of Philadelphia, X XVII, 
2—Jane Campbell, San Domingo Refugees in Philadelphia. 

3—Ditto, ditto (continued). 

The Catholic Historical Review, III, 2, July—J. F. O’Hara, Juan Ro- 
drigues de Fonseca (1493-1523). 

3, Oct—Julius Klein, The Church in Spanish American History. 


The American Catholic Quarterly Review, XLII, 165, Jan —M. F. 
Vallette, The Successors of Columbus. Vasco Niuiiez de Balboa. 
166, April—Ditto (continued). 
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167, July—M. F. Vallette, The Church and Human Slavery in the Time 
of Columbus —Las Casas and Montesinos. 


The Washington Historical Quarterly, VIII, 3, July—F. W. Homay, 
The Spanish Settlement, Nootka. 


American Journal of International Law. Supplement, II, 1, Jan— 
Brazil-United States. Text of the Treaty for the Advancement of Peace 
between the Two Countries. July—Judicial Decisions Relating to Interna- 
tional Law. Salvador vs. Nicaragua. (Central American Court of Justice.) 


The American Political Science Review, XI, 3, Aug—C. H. Cun- 
ningham, Spain and the War. (One of the best informed articles concern- 
ing Spain’s attitude that has appeared in this country.) 


La Reforma Social, IX, 1—Jacinto Lopez, La reeleccién del President 
Wilson. Las elecciones en 1876 en los Estados Unidos. T. M. Cestero, Los 
Estados Unidos y la reptiblica Dominicana. Pardo Suarez, La eleccién presi- 
dencial en Cuba. Castellanos, Consideraciones sobre el tiatiguismo. 

2—Jacinto Lopez, Méviles de un golpe de estado. J. B. Scott, Reunién 
en la Habana del Instituto Americano de Derecho Internacional. Alfredo 
Gomez, Reforma econémica en Costa Rica. T. M. Cestero, Los Estados 
Unidos y la republica Dominicana (continued). 


Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science in the City of New 
York, VII, 2, July—E. M. Borchard, Commercial and Financial Interests 
of the United States in the Caribbean. W. R. Shepherd, The Attitude of the 
United States toward the Retention by European Nations of Colonies in and 
around the Caribbean. H. A. Wise Wood, The Bases of an Enduring American 
Peace. I. T. Bush, The West Indies. O. G. Villard, Our Relations to Haiti and 
San Dominge. P. M. Brown, Our Caribbean Policy. Discussion of the Carib- 
bean Question (Messrs. Hart, Wicker, Slosson, Storey, Elder, and Simon 
participating). S. McC. Lindsay, The United States and Porto Rico. R. W. 
Babson, Drawing Together the Americas. J. Carson, Commercial and Finan- 
cial Agencies of Pan-American Union. L. S. Rowe, Bringing the Americas 
Together. Albert Shaw, The Monroe Doctrine and the Evolution of Democ- 
racy. F. A. Pezet, The Future Relations of the United States with Latin 
America from the Latin American Viewpoint. G. G. Wilson, The Monroe Doc- 
trine after the War. A. Alvarez, Pan-Americanism as a Working Program. 
C .C. Sutton, The Relation of Government to Property and Enterprise in the 
Americas. Discussion of Pan-Americanism (Messrs. Goldsmith and Calderén 
participating). 

Political Science Quarterly, XXXII, 3, Sept—J. P. Chamberlain, 
Property Rights in Mexico. 


The Classical Journal, XIII, 3,, Dec—Nutting, Via Nova—The Direct 
Method. (There are some zealous advocates of the direct method among 
teachers of Latin. If we may judge by this article, their difficulties are many.) 


Folk-Lore, XXVIII, 2, June—W. Crocke, Bull-baiting, Bull-racing, 
Bull-fights. 
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Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, LVI, 1—M. 
Bloomfield—On the Art of Entering Another Body; A Hindu Fiction Motif. 

5—T. F. Crane, Mediaeval Sermon-Books and Stories and their Study 
Since 188}. 

American Anthropologist, XIX, 1, Jan.-March—D. M. Andrews, De- 
Soto's Route from Cofitachequi in Georgia, to Cosa, in Alabama. 

2, June—H. K. Haeberlin, Some Archacological Work in Porto Rico. 


L’Anthropologie, XXVIII, 1-2, Jan.-April—L’Abbé H. Breuil, Glanes 
paléolithiques anciennes dans le bassin du Guadiana. 


POPULAR JOURNALS 


Poetry, XI, 2, Nov—Alice Corbin, New Mexican Songs. 
3, Dec.—G. H. Conkling, Songs for Places (Old Mexico). 


The Drama, Feb.—J. G. Underhill, The One-Act Play in Spain. There 
follow translations of five one-act Spanish plays: A Serafin and Joaquin 
Alvarez Quintero, By Their Words Yc Shall Know Them; Gregorio Mar- 
tinez Sierra, Love Magic; José Echegaray, The Street Singer; Jacinto Bena- 
vente, No Smoking; Santiago Rusifol, The Prodigal Doll. (Mr. Underhill 
has recently published a volume of four of Benavente’s longer plays. All 
students of Spanish literature should familiarize themselves with his ad- 
mirable translations. ) 


Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, Jan—KEdmond Albes, The 
Fuegians and Their Cold “Land of Fire.’ W.C. Wells, The Metric Stand- 
ard. H.C. Sandberg, The Tortoise-Shell Industry. John Barrett, Mexico: 
A Review and a Forecast. Commerce of Uruguay for 1915. 

Feb.—Edmond Albes, Rice in the Americas. W. A. Reid, Mérida and 
Progreso, Yucatdn'’s Busy Cities. A. Coester, The Modernista Movement in 
Spanish-American Literature. A Call to the Heart of Bolivia. 

March—Buenos Aires: Metropolis of the Southern Hemisphere. H. O. 
Sandberg, Practical Education in Central America. W. A. Reid, A Glance 
at South America’s Labor Situation. Miles Harmon, Where Pine and Trop- 
ical Hardwood Meet. 

April—Mica. W. A. Reid, From the Peruvian Coast to Rio de Janeiro 
by Rail. H. O. Sandberg, Central American Cattle Countries. The Unedited 
Decuments of the Indies at Seville, Spain. 

May—W. A. Reid, Glances at Chili’s Busy Industries. The Goat, His 
Suitability to the Americas. A. S. Calvert, A Year of Costa Rican Natural 
History. Chubut, One of Argentina’s Territories. 

June—Edward Albes, Rio de Janeiro, the Fair Capital of Brazil. Prog- 
ress in Paraguay. The New Palace of the Central American Court of 
Justice. The Proposed Pan-American University. The New House of the 
Chamber of Commerce in Buenos Aires. 


Scribner’s Magazine, LXI, 4, April—J. R. Silliman, Old Mexico and 
New in Querétaro. 
LXI, 4, Oct—H. C. Candee, Certain Goyas in America. 
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The American Review of Reviews, LV, 2, Feb—Howard Florence, 
Carranza—After Two Years. Bernard Gallant, Mexico’s Constituent Con- 
gress. 

LVI, 3, Sept—The Present State of Mexico. José Enrique Rodé: 
Uruguay's Most Eminent Writer. 

4, Oct.—Spain’s Neutral Attitude. An Alliance Between Spain and 
Portugal. 

Harper’s Magazine, CXXXV, 8, Sept.—Edith O’Shaughnessy, Diplo- 
matic Days in Mexico. 

809, Oct.—Ditto, Ditto (continued). 

Century, XCIII, 5, March—H. A. Franck, The Cloistered City, Bogotd, 
Capital of Colombia. 

XCIV, 2, June—H. A. Franck, The City of the Equator, Quito, Capital 
of Ecuador. 

The World’s Work, 4, Aug.—George Marvin, The Jeopardy of Tam- 
pico. 

The Yale Review, Jan.—John Barrett, Mexico: A Review and a Fore- 
cast. 

The Edinburgh Review, 461, July—Luis A. Bolin, Spain and the War. 
(A Discussion of the Attitude of Spanish Statesman and Spanish Press 
toward the Belligerent Powers.) 


Blackwoods, CCII, 1223, Sept—P. H. N., Argentine Memories. 

The Contemporary Review, 621, Sept.—A. F. Bell, Spain in the World’s 
Debate. 

The London Quarterly Review, 256, Oct—E. E. Kellett, The War in 
Paraguay. A Review of W. H. Koebel’s Paraguay, London, n. d. 

The Nineteenth Century and After, 479, Jan—Edgardo de Magalhaes, 
Germany and South America: A Brazilian View. 


Bookman, Feb.—F. A. Mumby, The Real Argentine. (A Review of J. A. 
Hammerton’s, The Argentine through English Eyes, London, 1916.) 





The Contemporary Review, 620, Aug—Stefan Moxon, Reconstruction 
in Spain; An Educational Effort. (All interested in the life work of Giner 
de los Rios, the Junta para ampliacion de estudios e investigaciones cien- 
tificas, and the Residencia de estudiantes, should not fail to read this inter- 
esting article.) 

Littell’s Living Age, Aug. 18—South America and the War. 





Quarterly Review, 452, July—José de Armas, Spain and Germany. 


Revue des nations latines, Feb.—Albery Mousset, La vie politique en 
Espagne. M. Wilmotte, Relations littéraires entre France et Espagne. 

April—A Mousset, Ditto (continued). 

June—Ditto, ditto (continued). 

Aug.—Ditto, ditto (continued). 

6, Oct—A. Mousset, La crise espagnole et la guerre Européene. 

6, Dec—A. Mousset, La crise et las gréves révolutionaires. 
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La Lectura, May—J. Francos Rodriguez, La vida de Canalejas (con- 
tinued). J. A. Posse, Documentos de historia espatola méderna (continued). 
J. Deleite y Pifuela, Las mujeres de Fernando III, J. Juderias, Cervantes 
y su obra, E. R. N., El régimen municipal de la ciudad moderna y bosquejo 
del régimen local en Espana, Francia, Inglaterra, Estados alemanes y Estados 
Unidos. 

June—J. Francés, La exposicion nacional de bellas artes. J. Juderias, 
El menor delincuente en la legislacion moderna. J. A. Posse, Documentos 
de historia espanola moderna. 

July—J. S. de Toca, Las cardinales directivas del pensamiento contem- 
poraneo en la filosofia de la historia. J. Francos Rodriguez, La vida de 
Canalejas (continued). J. Francés, La expesicién nacional de bellas artes 
(continued). M. de la Tourrase, El alma francesa durante la guerra. J. 
Cascon, Agricultura. J. Deleite y Pifuela reviews A. Gonzalez Blanco’s 
Escritores representativos de América, Madrid, 1817. C. Bernaldo de Quirés 
reviews F. Ortiz’s Hampa Afro-Cubana, Los negros esclavos,. 

Aug.—J. S. de Toca, Las cardinales directivas del pensamiento contem- 
poeranco en la filosofia de la historia (continued). J. Francos Rodriguez, La 
vida de Canalejas (continued). J. Juderias, Don Antonio Maura y los proble- 
mas de la vida espanola. J. Deleite y Pinuela reviews Ultimos anos de la 
vida ptblica de Bolivar—Memorias del general O'Leary, Madrid, 1917, and Me- 
morias de Urquinaona, Madrid, 1917. J. Juderias reviews severely M. Pérez 
Curis’ El marqués de Santillana, Inigo Lépez de Mendoza, el poeta, el prosa- 
dor y el hombre, Montevidio, 1916. A long analysis ot an article which ap- 
peared in Cuba Contemporanea: Un espaiolista de Norteamérica, Enrique 
Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882). (Valuable for Longfellow’s Spanish 
sources. ) 

Sept.—J. S. de Toca, Los cardinales directivos del pensamiento contem- 
poradneo en la filosofia de la historia (continued). J. Juderias, Don Juan 
Valera y Don Gumersindo Laverde. Fragmentos de una correspondencia 
inédita. J. Francos Rodriguez, La vida de Canalejas. J. A. Posse, Docu- 
mentos de historia moderna, 

Oct.—J. S. de Toca, Los cardinales directivos, etc. (concluded). L. 
Lopez de Mesa, El alma de América. (The author seeks to show that Spanish 
and Anglo-Saxon America are twain, and like east and west can never meet. 
The article reflects the prejudice of the average Colombiano against the 
United States.) R. Altamira, Comentarios. (Remarks on the above.) J. 
Francos Rodriguez, La vida de Canalejas (continued). J. Juderias, Don Juan 
Valera, etc. (continued). 
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